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Just about everybody likes Black Label- 
that’s why it’s Canada’s Best-Selling Beer! 
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The race for P 


When Jack Kennedy’s Peace Corpsmen 





begin to fan out around the world 
about a ar from now, they'll find a 
f Canadian free-lances already hard 
a ork in half a dozen countries 

lhe first group to jump into the Peace 
Corps business when it became fashion 





year was Canadian Overseas 
Keith Spicer, a 
student at the University of 


into MP Fred Stinson 
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WATCH FOR 


MORE LUXURIOUS HOSPITALS. 


Montreal's Royal Victoria is now 
being remodeled, with interiors by 
Colin Campbell McLean, a native 


Montrealer who now works out of 
Chicago as tl orld’s only full-time 
hospital decorator. The Royal Vic's 
privat pavillion | hav 105 
t nti colored room ict ha 
priva dal nad custom designed 
furniture ichud lounge-cha 
vith a disappearing ottoman 
It A ro n¢ A p t ‘ yn 
Oo ho I s ivs McLe 1 
he kind of 1 I ¢ 





4 BOOMLET IN HEARING AIDS. 
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Starting 


buvers will be hunters who, as 
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EXOTIC NEW FOODS that are 


really combinations of plain. old 
foods: Turkey rolls of white and 
dark meat boned and molded to 
rether in equal portions: cherry-fla- 
vored seaweed in cakes and 

that resemble natural cherric b 
sell fe he to 25 les frozen 
cheese balls in such combinatior 
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tter and 


WATCH OUT FOR 


a, and blue cheese mixed witt 
rolled in chopped pec 
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PROFILE: How to become a young adult, full-time 


Young adults are the comin [ It 
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tt Universit f Alberta 
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I le cases in One ear ) nd then 
1K i the claims departs uw of t ! 
surance company. She spc much of 
her spare time working with organiza 
tion like the Canadian Counc of 
Christians and Jews. “I wanted to bring 
young people of different religions and 
social backgrounds together,” she says 
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The stock markets draw a bead on smail investors 





Canada’s two largest stock exchanges 
re both trying to attract new small in 
to thev' re oing abo. t in 

( nctly different wv S 
The Montreal exchange pushing it 
nent-buying plan, launched April 
1. Under t buyer can purchase up to 
$1,000 worth of “seasoned industrials 
meaning gilt-edged stocks—by paying 
h yroker 20 down, the rest in eight 
eq monthly installments. Interes 
I are 634 The MSE hasn't yet 
veved its 72 member broker to tot 
pn the dollar volume subscribed unde 
the plan, but exchange officers report 
that it has been “very weli received 
and hope it will spread to brokers and 


exchanges across Canada as a conven! 


ent way for Canadians to invest thei 
savings regularly 

The Toronto Stock Exchange, fo! 
one, isn’t enthusiastic. “We don’t want 


to knock the plan publicly,” says Lt.- 


Gen. H. D. Graham of the 


pres dent 


TSE, “but frankly we don't think any 
one should be able to buy stoch pay 
ng 20% down 

Other TSE objections: The inst 
ment buyer pays the market price when 
he buys. If his stock goes up while he 
paving off 1's made a good bargain. If 
it goes down. he'll have paid more than 
the stock is worth by th time of tne 
final investment. Morec ntere on 
n npaid balance 1OST ¢ tain to 
total more than the stock dividend 
Most good stocks iy ic than 5 
many less than 4 ) 
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The Financial Post is 
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ments once the market took a dowr 

ra turn 

I} MSE. point Oo two safeguard 
Vhich it sa should protect investor 
ind broker. The first restricts the total 
tle to $1.000 at ve. (All | 
must ry ontract the brok 
pled In not to open nother ount 
ntil the present or paid off.) The 
econd limits the buyer to the 300 

Oo established well-behaved r riti 
listed on the MSI 

Like the margin iver, an MSE in 
Stallment purchaser can sell his secur 
ties before he’s finished paying for them 
(If he defaults on payments. the broker 
in, by the same token, sell him out.) 


the MSI 
executive vice-president George Cruick 
shank. “If 
tage of the plan to make a quick profit, 
he'll have a great deal of trouble open 
ing another account.” 
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Not at all counters the TSI 
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rouble trading odd lots. An 
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nuisance in handling it JANI 











EDITORIAL: Does the Macdonald Doctrine apply to the United States? 


1) | ! ! I ne I COl CTe¢ CC proclaimed What Was In- 
2 lohn A tant lubbed Kennedy Doctring varning that the United 
S } nters ( \ ult Commul KE-OVEC in 
13 P | n Amerk N ! Hor nade « Canad Next day, ; 
\ S lumn eading newspapers said 


KENNEDY DOCTRINE APPLIES TO CANADA No authorit 


MAILBAG: Some more churchmen stand up to be counted / Tragedy of a doomed child 


It did my heart vood 
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PEOPLE MAKE THE DIFFERENCE... 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Above all, he was a humanitarian. Skilled in the schooling of those 
with speech and hearing defects, his preoccupation with the human 
voice and its transmission led him into the mysterious world of 
electricity and ultimately to the invention of the telephone. 
Heralded as one of the greatest visionaries in history, Alexander 
Graham Bell . . . teacher, scientist and inventor . . . was consumed 
by an insatiable curiosity and an intense desire to find ‘‘a better 
way’. Even though his course was constantly strewn with the 
obstacles of ridicule and publie scepticism, his youth, enthusiasm 


and a deep understanding of the needs of his fellow man cleared his 
path to one of the worid’s most significant inventions. 

The life and deeds of Alexander Graham Bell serve well to 
graphically illustrate one great, yet simple, truth. In any age... 
past or future ... the efforts of people . individual men and 
women ... make the significant difference. This is our philosophy 
at ““The Bank’’. We are proud of our personnel and consider them 
to be our greatest asset. That is why we can say with conviction 
that people make the difference at The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 


TORONTO-DOMINION EYAUTS 
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“ Valcartier When the first 
contingel \ I ewed by the Duke of 
( nd nember that, when the 
t troops neared the saluting base, Sir 
S who had been some yards to the 
of the Duke, edged his horse for 
ntil he was on a level with the 
Groverne Cie ral M memo! i 
thougn tt nearl 47 years it may 





The record in Quebec 


I have been the Member of the 
legislative Assembly for ¢ 


Quebec 


hicoutimi since 


1938 im at the present leader of the 
Opposition in the Legislative Assembly 
of OQ ec and also the National Union 
Pa \ el In Maclean's of \pri »2 
oO p lished an rticle entitled French 


( l signed by Pete 
C.N van. | refer you to the following 
Cery nici ippears ON Pave 84 
r I nost astonishing aspect 
nis narroy victory over the powertul 
Uni Natior n s that Lesage man 
d to beat th vallot-stuffing tactics of 
opponent The official report of the 
‘ ho that the UN won eleven 
of th \ poll n hich there ere 
ol ire oO han eligible Ole 
I} | Quebec s ( I { 
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port on the general election of 1960 
h y the Queen's Printer, Quebec 
60. Your article caused me to inquire 
\ Ihe il ww | cl re) 
c H e th esults of this 
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entioned Ou! article S really poll 
Ss Hvision 114-1 in Bagotville 
t Chico i. In this polling-sub 
) ( ling to the Official Flec 
List. there were 220 electors in 
DOT evision of this list per 
n accordance with the Quebec 
Election Ac idditional number of 25 
is added bringing the number of elec 
n this polling-subdivision to 245 


Ss polling-subdivision | obtained 


votes, my opponent. Mr. Rosaire 
CGrauthie obtained 104: two votes were 
leclared void. making a total of 226 and 
ng 19 persons who did not vote 
sequentl was by error that the 


port on the General Election men 


registered electors, whereas 
have the 
which 


ANTONIO 


was 245. 1 


hand 


he correct number 
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INCO DEVELOPS WORLD 
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IN SWEDEN 


ATOMIC FUEL FOR 
RESIDENTIAL HEATING 


Sweden’s first industrial reactor, now under construction near 
Stockholm, is designed to produce both heat and power. It 
will feed an added 10,000 kilowatt hours of electricity into 
Stockholm’s power network and produce enough heat to supply 
12,000 suites in modern apartment blocks in the suburban city 
of Farsta. Swedish scientists predict that heating communities 
with nuclear energy will be economically feasible in their 


country within ten years. 
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FOR NICKEL 
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Nuclear power builds world markets for nickel 


Nickel and nickel alloys have properties 
that are essential to the production of 
atomic power. Special alloys developed 
through Inco research are used in nuclear 
power plants to withstand extreme pres- 
sures, corrosion and intense heat in pipe 
lines, pumps, condensers, heat exchangers 
and fuel tanks. 

In the search for new and better products 
containing nickel, Inco has always played 
an active role... developing new alloys 


... finding new ways to use existing alloys. 


Canada is the world’s largest producer 
of nickel. And Inco, through sales, re- 
search and market development opera- 
tions, maintains a continuing program for 
the expansion of international markets for 
Inco nickel. 

More Inco nickel than ever before will 
be exported to Inco’s expanding world 
. . . helping to build trade bal- 
ances, stimulate Canada’s economic 


markets 


growth and create more jobs for 


Canadians. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


TULY 1, 1961 
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IN CANADA 


NUCLEAR POWER IS ON THE WAY 


Canadian and 


long-term 


scientists engineers 
conducted 
before laying plans for Canada’s first 


atomic power plant at Chalk River. 


experiments 





IN THE UNITED STATES 


NUCLEAR POWERED MERCHANT SHIP 


The WN. S. Savannah, world’s ‘first 
nuclear-powered merchant ship, 
depends on nickel stainless stee! for 
corrosion and heat resistance in its 
power plant. 





IN ENGLAND 





WORLD'S FIRST NUCLEAR POWER STATION 


World’s first large-scale nuclear power 
station went into operation at Calder 
Hall, England, in 1956. 
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WHAT'S THE “INSTALMENT PLAN’ WAY 
TO SAVE FOR A SPECIAL 


VACATION? 


A trip to Hawaii, a world cruise, or a college education— 
the best way to save for any of your long-range dreams 
is with The Bank of Nova Scotia's Personal Security 
Program. PSP is exclusive with Scotiabank, and it’s the 
only plan that puts saving on the same organized basis as 
your progrom of instalment payments for your automobile, 
furniture, or anything else you might buy on an instalment 
plon. PSP works like this: You select a goal (anywhere 
between $100 and $2,500) which you reach in fifty equal 
payments. As you save, you're life-insured for the full 
amount of your goal. When you reach your goal, you 
collect all you've saved, plus a cash bonus. Ask for details 
on PSP at your nearest branch of The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Siti BANK 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


MORE THAN 600 OFFICES ACROSS CANADA AND ABROAD 


The Rev. Ray Goodall is a United Cl 


uch minister in New Westminster, B.C 











IN THE HISTORY of marriage the com- 
nonest ground for divorce has been 
idultery in most provinces of Can 
ida it is the only ground. For the sake 


ff argument I would like to suggest 
it we refuse to accept adultery as a 
‘round for divorce at all 
As a Christian minister, often called 
upon as a kind of unofficial marriage 
counsellor, | am convinced that our 
obsession with sexual fidelity (or in 
fidelity) does vastly more harm than 
rood. Presumably its purpose is to 
protect the institution of marriage, the 
home and the family. I believe it 
recks more than it protects 
Of course, like any other sensible 
nan, I'd prefer that every marriage 
characterized by lifelong mutual 


fidelity, mutual love, mutual t 


ihe 
atmosphere of loving kindness and se 
curity in which children can grow up 
happy and spiritually strong. This ts 
the ideal. Unfortunately not all mar- 
res can achieve it, and many fall so 
far short as to be a mockery of it 


Happy marriage can be destroyed 


many things of which th 


e com 
monest, | would sa s simple selfish 


ness and lack of kindness. Husbands 


and wives can be spiteful, cruel, cold 
ind even false to each other (in all 


wavs but one) and still remain bound 


together in something that can hard 
! called holy matrimony All 
th Oo society tolerates, and = in 
in i insist yn agalr th 
hes of people concerned. The 
pt ich other say smug 
t { I oO Yet the mo 
il oO C es sexual 
! t p we are will 
ng to ik up a ho that is often 
in m n atic sull fundamentally 
yund 
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REV. RAY GOODALL SAYS 


Let’s disqualify adultery as 
grounds for divorce 


not adversely affected the marriages 
However, if the infidelities have been 
discovered, more often than not the 
other partner has filed suit for di 
vorce. It is not the adultery itself that 
disrupts the marriage, but rather the 
individual and social attitude toward 
adultery 
Social condemnation of adultery is 
of course rooted in our social and 
religious history. I suppose one of the 
oldest games in the world has been 
‘hunt your neighbor’s wife.” It has 
also tended to be one of the most 
dangerous. In the early days an of 
fender could be thankful if he es 
caped with a fine. Usually the penalty 
was much more severe flogging, 
ears cut off. one eve destroyed. legs 
speared, to mention but a few. Death 
for the adulterer and adulteress was 
quite common too. Even as late as 
1563 “notorious and manifest adul- 
tery” was a capital offense in Scot- 
land. And today in the United States 
there are a number of states that may 
impose prison terms for adultery 
Where did these barbarous sanc 
tions spring from? Why? Simply 
man’s desire to protect his own prop 
erty and wives were property 
And who formulated these rules? The 
ones who had most to lose. The ones 
whose property investment in Wives 
was greatest; the elders of the tribe 
Now these anti-adultery rules made 
the hunting all the more fun. Men 
have always loved the spice of danger 
and there’s joy in breaking a rule. It 
makes you feel you've got “one up” 
on authority. It boosts your morale 
And so, in order to try to make 
these rules more effective, the elders 
invoked divine sanction Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” This was 
given as the command of God. In 
reality it Was a sanction introduced 
to frighten the younger men = and 
women into good behavior. It super 
posed a “moral” element on the 
possessive property concept 
In earlier times adultery was not 
garded as an offense against th 
person of the woman concerned. No 
considered an oflense agains 
irriage state, nor even an offer 
God. It was a crime of prof 


in act of defrauding either 


father or a husband 
The whole concept was bound up 
with an attitude of FOSS POssessive 
ness, an attitude that is of course basic 
an life. We possessive We 
like to cling to what 1s ours In the 
aim of! ex relat onships this po 
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In an indoor riding ring, a Bolex owner takes action movies in colour, the supreme test of a great 8-mm camera and lens. 


Now you can make movies indoors without lights, if you wish, 
with Bolex, the world’s most precise 8-mm camera 


The Bolex D8L is not a 


“point-and-shoot” confection. It isa 


precision instrument for the man who takes photography seriously. 
It produces close-ups equal to those made with many 16-mm 
cameras. Its variable shutter, unique light-measuring system, 
choice of lenses, and its battery of more than 200 accessories 
make you a completely versatile photographer. 


HETHER you wish to photo- 
graph the changing of the 
guard at Buckingham Palace, catch 
a careening sports car on a curve, 
or immortalize a nuptial celebra- 
tion, it’s child play for the talented 
Bolex D&8L. 
You can attach your Bolex to a 
microscope and record bacteria at 
play. With the telephoto lens you 
can pry into the lives of wary bird 
life. With the super-fast Switar 
lens (f 0.9, 13-mm) and the new 
fast colour films, you can even take 
pictures indoors, without self-con- 


scious flood lights. 


Tested 60 times for accuracy 
The D8L has over 400 parts, all 
hand assembled by people trained to 
work within tolerances of one ten- 
thousandth of an inch. 

The camera undergoes 60 dif- 
ferent tests for accuracy. In fact, 
more than half the craftsman-hours 
that go into a Bolex are spent testing 
for precision. 


Lenses neither ‘cool nor warm” 
You will often hear of ‘“‘cool’’ and 
“warm” lenses. This means that 
they do not reproduce colour faith- 
fully. Bolex lenses are as nearly 
‘neutral’ as has vet been achieved. 
In a recent comparative test of new 
colour films made by Popular Photog- 
raphy, two Bolex D8L’s were used. 

There are thirteen different lenses 
for the 8-mm Bolex. Each is a com- 
plete, self-contained lens. Many 
three-lens cameras have one basic 
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lens with two convertors, a compro- 
mise that saves money but costs 
you dear in picture quality. Among 
the Bolex lenses is an extreme wide- 
angle (5.5-mm, f/1.8) that can take 
in a whole birthday party without 
moving. There are 6 difterent “‘nor- 
mal’ lenses at a variety of prices. 
And the 36-mm, f/1.8 telephoto lens 
is as sharp wide open as most similar 
lenses are at their optimum settings. 


1/1,000 of an inch too much 
Next to the lens in importance is 
the mechanism that carries the film 
behind the shutter. A variation of 
one thousandth of an inch in the 
mechanism that positions the film will 
show up on the screen as a Jump of 
one quarter of an inch. 

More precision: a constant shutter 

speed is essential. Some cameras 

run fast when they’re wound tight, 
slow down as they unwind. The 

Swiss motor in the Bolex has a 

miniature governor that rules cam- 

era speed from first frame to last. 


Easy to use, but versatile 

You can take pictures right away 
with your Bolex. (The instruction 
book itself is a masterpiece of lucid- 
ity.) But an irresistible array of 
devices can be brought into play to 
put variety in your movies. The 
D8L has seven filming speeds. Using 
12 frames per second, you can make 
your family perform Mack Sennett 
antics. At 64 frames per second, you 
have real slow motion that you can 
use to analyse a golf swing or a 
figure skating stance. 








The Bolex D8L, with 3 interchangeable 
lenses, costs $290. With one lens (add 
others at your leisure) it is $164.50. 
Other Bolex 8-mm cameras, from 
$124.50 


With the amazing single framing 
device (one picture at a time) you 
are the complete master of time. 
You can condense the blooming of a 
daffodil into a few seconds, make 
furniture move uncannily about the 
room, produce animated cartoons. 

Every eventuality is considered. 
If you wear glasses, an attachment 
corrects the viewfinder for your 
vision. Loading the film is as easy 
as a box camera. And a thoughtful 
safety device won't let you close the 
camera while the film gate is open. 


No “planned obsolescence” 


“‘Planned obsolescence’’ has not 
caught up to the Bolex people. They 
have pioneered some of the great 
new ideas in 8-mm cameras. Each 
of these improvements has been 
added without altering the basic Bolex 
design. Today, each innovation can 
be added to any Bolex 8-mm bought 
since 1953. 

The most recent Bolex invention 
is an ingenious light meter that 
actually looks out through the lens to 


measure the exact light it sees, 
whatever the lens, normal, tele 
photo or wide-angle. It even makes 
its own corrections for filters. 
Another first: in 1958, Bolex daz- 
zled photographers with an exclu- 
sive variable shutter. You can now 
begin and end scenes with smooth, 
professional “‘fades’’ as easily as 
turning down the volume on a radio. 


More than 200 accessories 
With the 200-odd Bolex accessor 


ies, you become the ‘“‘compleat 
cameraman’’. 

Even when they introduced a 
“zoom” lens, the Bolex designers 
made it as an accessory to fit any 
Bolex camera. It was the first vari 
able focus lens that delivered a truly 
sharp image. The newest f/ 1.9 ver 
sion of the Pan-Cinor slides through 
all focal lengths from a wide-angle 
{0-mm). You 


can zoom from a picture of a whole 


8-mm) to telephoto 
football team to a single player 


The right projector essential 
The Bolex D8L working in co-oper 
ation with a Bolex projector can 
give you pictures on the screen as 
clear as many 16-mm cameras 
Indeed, 


used to produce low cost sales train 


3olex 8-mm equipment is 


ing films and educational films 
If you do not know the name of 
a dealer near you, fill in and mail 


this coupon 
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James Coyne and the great debate 
IS CANADA POSSIBLE? 


Fe Th Canadians have heen attacked (is bitte rly and Troon as PranYy quarte MS 
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as the governor of the Bank of Canada in 1961. Yet Coyne himself is little 


Kenic Mp and his reasons for wanting fo make his fight-money policies eVveb 


7 Te} (1)'¢ Little unde rstood. Maclean's Ottawa editor re ports he re OW thre 


man and his conviction: that Canadians must either reduce their scale of 
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BY PETER C. NEWMAN 


FOR THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS of its existence the 


Bank of Canada, the Crown-owned central bank 
that dominates Canadian finance, was a tower of 
silence. Its governor. an official appointed by the 
gvovernment for seven-year terms but not directly 
responsible to anv cabinet minister, was a grey 
eminence seldom seen, even more seldom heard. 
nd always a monument of prudence and re 
Straint 


Outwardly the present governor of the Bank of 
Canada, James Elliott Covne. fits the traditional 

ttern exactly. At fifty-one he ts a coldly hand- 
some, elegantly reserved patrician whose stafl 
ynce discussed, before a Bank of Canada Christ- 

s party, the wisdom of presenting him with an 
icicle bound in blue ribbon. (The idea was reluc- 
tly abandoned. as apt but incautious.) 
Yet this unhkely figure has become, over the 


vast few years and especially the past few months, 


the centre of the hottest political arguments since 
the pipeline debate of 1956. Instead of being a 
remote and cloistered oracle, Coyne has blos- 


v Torte it the riqht to remain an inde pe ndent people 


somed into the most willing of public speakers 
(thirteen speeches in the last eighteen months, to 
audiences from Vancouver to St. John’s). And his 
speeches, far from the conventional official model 
of dull discretion, have been firecrackers of con 
trovers\ 

Businessman W. E. Williams, president of Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company of Canada, said about 
Coyne in a recent public speech: “I’m not saying 
he’s a nut, but he’s the most illogical person I’ve 
ever run into.” Twenty-nine university economists, 
or about a third of all the academics in the field 
in Canada, last year signed a round-robin letter to 
the minister of finance, Donald Fieming. urging 
that he fire Coyne for incompetence and irrespon- 
sibility 

Fleming himself, challenged in the House of 
Commons to detend some of Coyne’s recent utter- 
ances, sent for a basin in which to wash his hands 

I trust,” he said in a tone of injured innocence. 

that | am not to be held responsible for what is 
said by the governor of the Bank of Canada.” 

So tar, the Coyne controversy has been limited 
to relatively few CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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FURTHER 
EPORT ON 


WHAT THE MUSIC MONOPOLY DOES TO— AMERICAN 


AND SOMETIMES FOR—YOUNG CANADIANS OWNERSHIP 


Two U. S. talent agencies sell prepaid pre- 
packaged concerts to 200 Canadian cities and 
towns. Here is why a near-monopoly that has 
created a paying audience for some Canadian 
musicians is accused of denying others a 


hearing in their own land 


BY McKENZIE PORTER 


WHILE EVERYBODY KNOWS that Americans own fifty-one percent of 
Canada’s manufacturing industry, only a handful of angry music lovers 
realize that two New York agencies control eighty percent of the 
concert business in this country 

The agencies are Columbia Artists Management Inc. and National 
Concert Artists Corporation. Both thrive on a modern cultural phe 
nomenon known as the organized-audience movement. This movement 
creates captive audiences by selling tickets for a series of concerts in 
the form of club subscriptions 

In hundreds of small towns between the Atlantic and-the Pacific 
Columbia or National harvests guaranteed profits by taking double com 
missions on artists fees and by persuading unpaid local citizens to do 
the work that used to be done by the old. risk-taking impresarios 

The well-meaning small-town inhabitants who give their services to 
Columbia and National in the belief that they are cherishing music in 
Canada are members of organized audience groups called Community 
Concert Associations. Civic Music Associations and Overture Concert 
Associations 


As long ago as 1955 the American organized-audience associations 


operated by Columbia and National were charged in a United States 
District Court under anti-trust regulations. The court found that the 
defendants “combined and conspired in unreasonable restraint of 


trade and commerce in the management and booking of artists anal 


in the formation and maintenance of organized audience associations 
and have combined and conspired to monopolize. have attempted to 
monopolize, and have monopolized said trade and commerce in viola- 


tion of Sections | and 2 of the Sherman Act 


MUSICAL TRAINING AND SCHOLARSHIPS GO TO WASTE 

Since the conviction Columbia and National have been ordered to 
refrain from limiting their organized audiences in the United States to 
artists under their own management. In theory they now permit those 
organized audiences to engage. when they want to. artists under inde- 
pendent managements. In practice the new policy does not work out, 
especially in Canada where U.S. laws do not apply anyway. Four out 
of five soloists appearing before Canadian organized audiences are 
managed by Columbia or National, and most of the remainder by 
New York independents 

In consequence 

Canadian artists cannot build a reputation or earn a living in their 
own country unless they belong to that handful that is managed by 
Columbia or National. They cannot get a hearing on the organized- 
audience circuits and they cannot afford the traveling expenses to inde- 
pendent engagements in widely separated towns and cities 

The excellent music colleges, the abundance of music scholarships. 
and the generosity of government grants to postgraduate students could 
make Canada one of the world’s leading musical nations. But the value 


of all these amenities is wasted through the inability of the concert 
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artists to break into the Columbia-National networks once their edu 
cation ts finished 

Local impresarios who used to uncover much new talent by 
gambling on the presentation of unknown artists and the playing ot 
new compositions are being driven out of business by the sure-fire 
riskless methods of the Columbia-National axis. Only four impresarios 
of stature remain in Canada. and these limit their operations to Winnt 
peg. Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal 

In trying to reach maximum audiences. Columbia and National 
often encourage the playing of schmaltzy programs, thus lowering the 
general standard of musical taste. This pandering to the lowest brows 
in the highbrow field prompts concert artists to nickname the organized 
audiences “the Ave Maria circuits” and “the Danny Boy loops 

Columbia and National hold a near-monopoly of Canadian concert 
stages for these reasons 

Columbia Artists Management of New York owns Community 
Concerts Inc. of New York. which has tounded and fostered in small 
U.S. towns about one thousand Community Concert Associations 
Community Concerts Inc. of New York owns Community Concerts ot 
Canada Ltd... an Ottawa-based subsidiary that) runs in the small 
towns of the Maritimes. Quebec. Ontario and British Columbia about 


a hundred Community Concert Associations 


IN THEORY, THEY CAN ENGAGE ANY ARTIST THEY LIKE 

National Concert Artists Corporation owns Civic Concert Service 
Inc... which runs in American small towns between four and _ five 
hundred Civic Music Associations. In Canada there are only two Civis 


Music Associations. one in Courtenay and the other in Abbotsford, 


British Columbia 

Both Columbia and National. however, receive bookings for thei 
artists throughout western Canada from Overture Concert Associations 
Which operates in some sixty towns between the Manitoba-Ontario 
border and the Pacific 

Overture Concert Associations is owned by George Zukerman 
Vancouver bassoonist. Since 1955, Zukerman has built up Overture 
Concert Associations by methods similar to those Columbia anc 


National employed in the development of Community Concert Associa 


tions and Civic Music Associations. In other words. in western Canada 
Zukerman has beaten Columbia and National at their own game. But 
Zukermuan, because he does not also manage artists remains heavil 


dependent upon Columbia and National tor talent. In the list of thre 
hundred artists he is offering to his Overture Concert Associations for 
the 1961-62 season. one hundred and eighteen are managed by Colun 
bia and forty-eight by National. Nearly all the remainder of Zukerman’s 
artists are managed by such New York independents as Sol Hurok 
Herbert Barrett and Kenneth Allen 

Although Community Concert Associations are in theory free t 
engage any artist they like, they engage in practice a preponderance of 
Columbia artists. Overture Concert Associations are equally tree to 
engage any artist they like, but in fact they engage a majority of the 
artists from Columbia and National 

The artists the New York managers send to Community. Civic and 
Overture concerts are already established and in a position to demand 
big fees. The percentage of Canadian artists in this elite is reasonable it 
relauon to Canada’s population. But by going on Community, Civi 
and Overture small-town circuits, these Canadian top-liners help to mo 
up the money that used to be available to artists who were trving t 
make a name 

Although several Canadians have tried to establish themselves 
managers of Canadian concert artists, only one has succeeded financial 


ly. He is Walter Homburger of Toronto, who CONTINUED ON PAGI 
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“Another question which must be settled at this time 
concerns the size of the kissee’s mouth. Where the girl's 
mouth is the tiny, rosebud type, then one need not worry 
about what to do. However, there are many girls whose 
lips are broad and generous, whose lips are on the order of 
Joan Crawford’s, for instance. The technique in kissing 
such lips is different.” 

THE ABOVE QUOTE is from THE ART OF KIssiNG by Hugh Morris, 
who is also the author of How To MAKE Love and MODERN 
Love Letters. I got Mr. Morris’s three books by answering an 
advertisement in MONTREAL MIDNIGHT. In fact, for some time 
now, I have been answering the ads that appear in the back 
pages of publications like HusH, FLASH, SALESMAN’s OPPor- 
TUNITY, ARGOSY, and UNCENSORED, and day after day the post- 
man has come to the door with the promised plain brown en- 
velopes. 

There have been some disappointments. I rushed $1.98 to 
Dorell Products for Honeymoon Love Drops (‘‘bewitch, allure, 
and captivate with this rare stimulating fragrance”) only to be 
informed that the company had gone out of business. But I have 
been let in on some secrets. I now know, for instance, that I can 
earn $3,000 a year growing fish worms part-time in my back 
yard. An actors’ school in New York has assured me, “There's a 
NEW STAR on the horizon YOU!” (enrollment fee, $15). 
The Creative Prayer Institute in California (“deals directly 
with the universal mind”) will pray for me for six months as 
soon as I fill in my prayer treatment card, and for only seventy- 
five cents I have already become a vice-president of the Famous 
Monsters Club. 

By and large, the ads I answered fall into two broad cat- 
eportessex..and success. Being of that turn of mind, I'll deal 
with the sex material first. a , . 

In Mopern Love Letters, Hugh Morris advises, “never 
send a love message on a postcard” and “never write a love letter 
on stationery with the firm’s name on it; it isn’t good taste.” 
Actually, all three of Mr. Morris's books, first published in 1936, 
are engagingly prim. 

I am indebted to another mail-order house in Toronto for 
a grand package that includes four sets of party cards, a book 
of Thrilling ! !! Games, and an envelope full of Cuddle Up Honey 
pinups. For all this illicit, spicy material I eagerly made out a 
cheque for $2 and filled out a coupon assuring the mail-order 
house that I was over twenty-one. When the stuff finally arrived 
I found that the wittiest of the Red Hot Time Stag Party Cards 
(Wow! Here They Are! It Will Put You in a Positive Heaven 
of Delight With The Prettiest!) reads: 


’M A CONFIRMED BACHELOR— 
What’s Good Enough for My Father 
Is Good Enough for Me. 


The envelope of salacious pinups turned out to be far less 
exciting than the girdle and bra ads in VoGuE, but the real winner 
was the book of Thrilling!!! Games. These include SaRDINEs, 
Snap, and Guess WHO? My favorite is HAND SLaP: 

“Number of Players—2. Players stand looking each 
other in the eye. Both have arms thrust forward with hands 
palm to palm. The player whose hands are underneath 
attempts to withdraw his hands and slap the back of the 
opponent's hands. He continues until he has missed, where- 
upon the other player becomes the striker.” 

The next morning the postman brought me Billy Glason’s 
Fun-Master Monthly, THE COMEDIAN, a Personalized Service 
of the Stars, filled with One-Liners, Insults-Hecklers-Squelches, 
Song Titles, Double Gags, Bits, and Humorous Views of the 
News. The best of the double gags runs: “/st Man: When I was 


ee 
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Ang men 


a kid I always had my nose in a book. 2nd Man: What's the mat- 
ter, couldn't you afford a handkerchief?” 

Mr. Glason was kind enough to send me a catalogue listing 
his other offerings. These include HUMoR-Dor FoR EMCEEs (for 
only $100) and innumerable song parodies. My favorites are: 
“THE Last TIME I SAw Morris (Paris) . . . 4 different versions, 
3 rather sophisticated, the other is CLEAN” and “THEY CALLED 
IT IRELAND . . . CLEAN! An Irishman threw bricks at his Jewish 
friend who saved them and built a hotel.” 

Well, all that’s OK, fun-wise, but meanwhile a man’s got t 
earn a living. With this in mind, I wrote to several detectiv: 
schools to see if I could qualify. Crime Research Publishers, in 
Los Angeles, was good enough to send me a warm letter by 
return mail, saying, “YOUR NAME HAS BEEN SELECTED. 
You have been selected to receive the Crime Research Course 
at (50%) fifty percent discount.” Enclosed was a detective’s 
badge, made of paper, and promised, for graduation day, was an 
Official wallet-size card that “would serve as an introduction to 
all peace officers.” But the Institute of Applied Science, a rival 
school, sent me a more impressive package, including the hard- 
bound BLUE Book OF CRIME, several brochures, and a swell per- 
sonal letter that began, “There’s Money In Fingerprints! Be 
Sure of Your Share.” The letter went on to say, “the day is 
coming when it will be required that everyone is fingerprinted 
Where will all the experts come from to handle this amount of 
work?” Where, indeed! Why, for a mere $145 the school would 
make sure I qualified. T. Dickenson Cooke, director of the 
school, wrote me, “All the great men you can recall to mind — 

Washington, Lincoln, Edison, Tesla, Marconi, MacArthur — 
have one particular quality in common, and that is training.” 
And in his brochure Your CHANCE FOR Success! THRILLS! 
ROMANCE! A STEADY INCOME! there are some spendid drawings 
“Aid caprions-te-idustrate, WHERE WE FIND THE MODERN INVEs- 
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TIGATOR. A dashing chap stands at the ship S'Tatfand-wnd th 
we read, “Often the chase leads to foreign shores — voyaging 
is one of the irresistible lures of the fascinating profession.” In 
another drawing the same intrepid crime-buster looks as if he’s 
fallen on hard times. Don’t be deceived, though, for the caption 
reads, “Little attention was paid to the poorly clad beggar sprawl- 
ed on the next bench . . . thru this oversight the bomb plotters 
were rounded up that very night.” 

Well, T. Dickenson Cooke had me there. But the problem — 
and this goes for all the correspondence courses — was the cost. 
It’s OK for the school to offer me a discount on fingerprint ink, 
but no shamus worth his salt turns up for a job without his roscoe. 
and roscoes cost money. That’s why I’m so glad to have read 
HE PLatTeD His Way TO FLoripa by Jerome K. Schwartz. This 
inspirational story tells how, “By electroplating shells and marine 
life Bob Parker has not only given a novel twist to shellcraft but 
has achieved the kind of life he dreamed of.” It was sent to me 
without obligation by the Warner Electric Company, who have 
generously offered to set me up in the metalized baby-shoe busi- 
ness, wherein I can easily earn $250 a week part-time. The trouble 
is I'd need to invest at least $150 in equipment to start out, and 
I just haven’t got that kind of cash to spare. 

Meanwhile, however, I find some consolation in Hugh Mor- 
ris’s slender text on THE ART OF KissING. I turn to it again and 
again and highly recommend the ELECTRIC KISSING PARTY (see 
page 25). 

“The ladies and gentlemen range themselves about the 
room. In leap year the ladies select a partner, and together 
they shuffle about on the carpet until they are charged with 
electricity, the lights in the room having been first turned 
low. Then they kiss in the dark; and make the sparks fly 
for the amusement of the onlookers.” * 
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MEDICINE: ALMOST NO BLACK DOCTORS 


The only expert on leprosy available to 
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TECHNOLOGY: ALMOST NO ENGINEERS 
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jal report on a tormented continent 








The white exodus is beginning. But in victory, the blacks atone: Wa the British release Kenyatta’ 
és ; ie ‘ 5 asavubu_— kil shombe? ill South 
CaN only lead Africa back to darkness. Here is the evidence, Africa survive as a republic? Will) Nkrumah 


, . . 7. . . . ray > » “de on? \ | volta dis 
as Maclean’s contributing editor heard and saw it in most of — oreanize @ leftist federation? Will Angola ch 
. ‘ ; eke : ; solve in a hopeless bloodbath 
the eruptiig countries south of the Sahara Important as these questions are, they beg 


much larger ones. ls the white man, whatever 
happens in the painful ebb and flow of im 








If MAY BE NO ACCIDENT that the most pro- hero of the Mau Mau and scourge of the British, mediate history, really and forever through in 
phetic words ever written about Africa have is much too improbable to have been invented Africa? And if the white man ts through, can 
been in the torm of fiction. That lustrous. So is Kwame Nkrumah, the little dictator the black man get along withaut him? Having 
gleaming. tortured, terrible and magnificent whom his Ghanaian subjects proudly call Show had a taste of what passes for civilization, is 
continent is far larger than life. It can never Boy. So is stern, unwavering Hendrik Frensch the native African in a position to give tt up 
be described by any mere recital of fact Verwoerd, the Saxon Lion of the North and forever? If the white man is expelled or if 

In his Heart of Darkness, Joseph Conrad chief custodian of whatever future is left for his flight becomes a total one, must Africa 
speculated half a century ago on the. to him, South Africa. So are a hundred other strong- revert to the Heart of Darkness and its ancient 
inevitable death of the white man in a black men, semi-strongmen, would-be strongmen and legacy of superstition, ignorance, disease 
world. Eugene O'Neill, in The Emperor Jones, departed strongmen ranging from President poverty and hatred? 
and Joyce Cary in Mister Johnson, Aissa Saved Sylvanus Olympio of Togo to the late Patrice Io a visitor the answers that seem most 
and The African Witch, explored the death of Lumumba and the imprisoned Moise Tshombe probable are all forbidding. In what surely is 
the black man. The Emperor Jones was thrust of the Congo and their triumphant rival, Joseph the human race’s crowning feat of lunacy, we 
abruptly into, and ruined by, the sight of Kasavubu. (There is a saying around Léopold- are spending billions of dollars to send a single 
power. Mister Johnson was a partly educated ville that the reason Kasavubu lives in a villa man to the uninhabited and invisible far side 
civil servant destroyed by sudden authority beside the Congo River is so that he can look of the moon while at the same time we quibble 
Aissa was a simple girl who got Christ mixed out the window and see the bodies of his furiously about the cost of ministering to the 
up fatally with her tribal gods. The hero of The enemies floating by.) visible needs of the two hundred million Afri- 
African Witch went to his doom trying to be Amid this procession of fantastic men and cans who occupy a fifth of our native earth 
half Nigerian and half European fantastic events it is sometimes difficult to re- 

None of these gaudy, made-up figures is half member that Africa means far more to the rest “VE HAD LIONS ON THE FRONT LAWN: 
so hard to believe as those that really exist of the world than its ceaseless wake of head- NOW I'M BACK TO SAUSAGES AND MASH” 
Jomo Kenyatta, the Burning Spear of Kenya, lines. The real questions are not the day-to-day 

The European —- or, as the signs in Johan 


nesburg, Cape Town and Durban spell it out 
the Blanke is already giving up on Africa 
Everywhere south of the Sahara he is either in 
retreat or behind barricades. In South Africa 
and Rhodesia the weight of his clubs may give 
him another ten or twenty vears, but since he 
has committed himself to the law of clubs, hts 
defeat by this law seems more likely every 
minute 


































Going into Africa, the planes are almost 
empty. Coming out, they are full, with long 
waiting lists. The people who fill them are al 
ready homesick before the takeoff run. The 
man who sat beside me on the long haul from 
Nairobi to Khartoum, Rome and London was 
peering eagerly out the window, taking his last 
lingering look at the place where he had spent 
his youth and had planned to end his days 

‘I tell myself TH be coming back,” he said 





“My wife has been in London for two months 
and I tell her the same. I tell our daughter 
She'll be coming back to Kenya too. You can't 
help hoping. My God, on a clear day I can see 
Kilimanjaro and Mount Kenya hoth from my 
porch. I’ve had lions real, live, wild lions 
in my front yard. surrounded by bougainvillea 
and hibiscus. Less than a day from here I've 
seen four hundred elephants parading and 
trumpeting around a salt lick. And now Im 
going back to Harringay and sausage and 
mashed potatoes 

After we were above the clouds and he had 
seen the last of Kilimanjaro. the White High 
lands and the moonlit plains of Africa, he be 
gan talking again 

I've got two housebovs. Ive been a vood 
friend to them and they ve been good friends 
to me. But all CONTINUED ON PAGE 3% 








HOW INTELLIGENCE ; 
TESTS SCORE TODAY 


» 4 


Believe it or not, 
they do measure brains 





BY DOROTHY SANGSTER 


WHEN IT COMES TO PREDICTING a child's suc problems like personality maladjustment, insan- 
fe it must often s to parents tat ty. delinquency, alcoholism anc homosexuality, 

i ( Mific tool anyones come up with he emerges better than most. His marriage 1s 
till the old rhyme be ng. “Monday's is happy as most marriages, and his divorce 

hl fair of f rate no higher than that of other Americans 


For \ pie, one Io! tel study shows that his age. His child is likely to have a high 1Q 


fteen | lred of th yightest schoolkids in iverage for the whole group 1s 132.7 
C alitorn rew up to be fifteen hundred prett \s was to be expected. most of lermans 
ts t there wasnt thent gifted bovs. and many of his girls, have gone 
O ! other Nand the protessions. Seventy-seven are listed in 


tro { tudy of tour hundred towering American Men ot Science. thirty-three in Who's 
sso. Khrushcho Who in America. and three have been elected 


I Charles | aberal ind ites that HMOsT to the National Academy of Sciences. Dozens 





Hoot tf \ liiferent student 1} 1S ire national figures and ten ure known inter 
Ked I i 1 conformit id the mationall ler VS bright litthe girls have 
lop} ld 1 curate MOsUY narried and settled down to rutse tami- 
\ r Wins! Cy} took three full es. but their worku embers include profes- 
he lowest: grad t Hat ors, lawvers. doctors. scientists. novelists and 
Y I ) hild od Will Sidis oets. Their publications include five novels, 
Hat ra-t I NOIOLIST five volumes of poetry. thirty-two technical and 
l reel ol d ofessional books. fifty short) stories. four 
ne t I 1 > ’ \ Ov ivS SQ essays and critiques and more than 
K) screntific papers. And the girls have taken 

h I iN ut of n I redidle five paten 


egerat Sha Tere oe EARLY READING IS AN IMPORTANT SIGN 


°00 0000 














J { I m b it stupid r What are the signs of above-average tntelll- 
j t s ce ul ents can watch tor in their chil 
| the opposite illusion of the personnel “expert.” dren? Some answers to that question emerged 
f unks he can pigeonhok ervbody with tre other studies by Dr. Terman. In 1947 he 
of a question re and an IBM made curetul inquiry into the background of 
j hin The tact that th I onable il forty-seven n and thirtv-tour women who 
| ) ) I ho } the test of ctual experience. re 
t { that. if other things at vhel markably high intelligence and general capacits 
t es beat close He found that the age at which they had 
t orings IC tarted to walk d talk and the age at which 
the tturned puberty was not significantly dift- ' 
he te Dr. | ler t Stantord Un ferent trom that of the average child. What was 
rsitv. ci ithor of Genetic Studies of G ditferent was their precocity in learning to read 
th v hi rried o t \ ( tar ahead of the average child) and their ability 
{1 hundred cl He t ck up reading skills without anv formal 
1 ) 1 he himselt s in his teaching. In another study. of 661 bright chil 
til he 1 eal dt Lerman found that almost half had learn- 
onstant ed to read before they started school: 20 per 
! I iI yveTore thes vere five »y percent belore 
percent betore three. One little girl, 
ho grew up to earn a PhD and teach tn a state 
he ‘ right thd class versity, read almost as well at the age of two 
‘ | I t TCT Otients of s ost little girls do at the end of grade one 
ay ) in showe Vv his detailed Other early indications of superior intelli- 
thirty-five vears, that the ence, as noted by the parents of the bright 
child grows up to become the superior youngsters. included quick understanding. in- 
ead of t rene! population in Sauiable curiosity, extensive information. reten- 
ectua vilit scholastic accomplishment tive memory and a large vocabulary. One small 
vocational achievement. When it comes to boy had conversed in) CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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C Mot ) } divi Sil le wore when he detused a 2,200-pound maenetic mine 
horiv feet below the surtace of the Suez Canali Wher fle took off the piine s 
’ , ’ . 

fop hat elon right he should have heen blown to kinedom come But 
, , , , , j ji; } , { j , 
the light-sensitive photoelectric cells (small circular windows) didn't function. 
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TEN HOURS ALON 
WITH A TIME BOMB 


The first time George Cook disarmed a German G-tupe 





parachute mine he worked with excruciating caution 
for five days in the desert, and survived only because 
the bhomb’s booby-trap mechanism mwmasn’t working. 
The second time, the trap was set to explode. Cook was 
working in an eighteen-foot pit in total darkness, 
If the photoelectric eye was still wired when the light 


of dawn reached it, he would dic 


BY TERENCE ROBERTSON 


British instructors had taught Lieut. George Cook, RCNVR, all they knew 
about enemy bombs and mines in ten days. Then they had sent him to the 


Middle East as the senior 





and only — mine disposal officer between Suez 
and the Turkish border. 
Now it was late afternoon one day in July 1941, and the young Canadian 
waited in a lonely Beirut street for nightfall and the chilling task that faced 
him—disarming in total darkness a 2,200-pound unexploded mine buried 
eighteen feet in the ground. 


Ihe faintest light reaching it would explode a booby trap. 


lo George Cook, only nine months removed from placid Lakefield, 
Ontario, where he had designed yachts and raced dinghies, the long 
wait was becoming decidedly unpleasant 

The city was hot, silent and sullen. The British had taken it from 
the Vichy French after a hard battle for the rest of Lebanon and Syrta 
The night before, German bombers had left their signature in the street 
outside Beirut’s American Hospital—a huge, unexploded mine, probably 
intended for the harbor 

Cook’s disciplined, bronzed face remained composed but he was 
acutely and uncomtortably aware of five British engineers lounging 
close by in the entrance of the hospital 

Their surreptitious glances in his direction and occasional bursts of 
muttered conversation increased his discomfort. He could imagine their 
collective judgment “He’s either raving mad or just a damn fool 
They could be right either way, he thought wryly 

The neighborhood for half a mile around had been evacuated. The 
hospital and a university several hundred feet up the street were 
deserted; so were homes, business offices and stores 

Once the mine had been discovered, Cook had been sent hurriedly 
from Canal Zone naval headquarters at Ismailia to dismantle it and 
remove the activating mechanism. If it should be a new type it would 
be sent to London tor examination 

The sun was setting redly over modern granite buildings. A couple 
of hours more would do it, Cook thought, as he fingered broken pieces 
ol pale blue bakelite tailfins found near the mine Ihe y identified it as 
a German type G 


THE LOG WOULD SHOW WHERE HE'D GONE WRONG 


The sappers glanced at him, totally unsympathetic. They had spent 
the day digging and timbering a shatt down to the mine, clearing a 
working space around it and then covering the entrance with heavy 
tarpaulins to keep out stray light from some unforeseen source¢ 


The perimeter of the shaft had been sandbagged to reduce blast 
effects if anything went wrong. Cook rather hoped it wouldn't 

Telephone cables ran up the street to a sandbagged shelter outside 
the university where the s ippers Wo ild be protected with one telephone 
headset while Cook worked underground wear ng another. 

Throughout the operation he would report each delicate movement 
until the job was finished or the sappers’ logbook told his successor at 


What point a different approach might prove safer 


Cook already had the dubious distinction CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 
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MOST WOME bitterly resist putting anything on then 
backs. the havent ilready seen on i platoon ot other 
womens. Time and again. Eve tound women just adorins 

three vears later stvles that left them cold when the 
first came out. They re cowards. Thev have neither the desire 
nor the courage to find out what bold and exciting n 
fashions could do tor them 

Who said that? Jane Harris. the wonmat tudving tashio 
sketches in the picture above. Who's she? A youthtul Mont 
real grandmother who says s/e i as daring and origina 
about clothes as she can find clothes to be = darin ind 
original about. Back to her Pine Avenue dress shop. to drape 
such Canadian women us have the werve to wear then Shc 
has brought Canada’s first Knitted jersevs and nylon tafleta 
the first Indian sari cloths and the first Terviene tabr 
What has her adventurous approach to fashion taught het 
about women who think they're daring about clothe 

Ihe other dav I gave fashion show nd in prepar 

the collection I forgot all about arranging something new to 
myself. | wore a costume that had been in my wardrob 
for two vears. Three clients wanted th ime thing tor the 


selves. and when | protested that I Vus no longer non 


collection. one of them wanted to buy it off my back 

Ihe other women on these pages wer just | sing DY « 
the streets of Montreal. To a male « ind lavbe ¢ 
to most temale eves the include very tvpe trom th 
knockout to the never-mind. but to Jane Harris th if | 
v ilty Of sins against good clothes SECTS Overle il ire SOT 
of Jane Harris's models. who ure all presumabdi dressed 
women should be dressed. And then there is Jane Harr 
herself. in three costume changes, and some notes on he 


her clothes look CONTINUED NEXT PAG 








W fre h'é most Mmonen Jo Wrong about clothes 


B lavishly following shion magazines: “The pathetic 
thing about all the poor creatures who try to stay ‘in style’ 
this way iccording to Jane Harris, “is that the magazines 
themselves are from six months to two years behind the 

styles. They not only wind up wearing the same unt 


as the other readers—it’s an outdated uniform 


overdressing because they're afraid of simplicity The 
ge Tor accessories brings out armies of women who 


would only be at a second-hand store window 


By copying good styles but skimping on material: “A good 
dressmaker should be able to duplicate a fashionable style 
idequately. But as little as a half-yard of material can 
nake the difference between a good and bad copy, and 


often the dressmaker tries to save the half-yard 





| What one couture y does right—sometimes 


‘What is a good set of rules for the well-dressed woman’ 
Well,” Miss Harris says, “when | go to Paris or Rome my) 
first thoughts are for colors and fabrics. Yellow can be 
lovely in linen, ugly in velvet. Its not till P've seen the new 
colors that I look at new inspirations in style. Only the 
harmonious blending of color, texture and cut will enable 
a woman to be truly well dressed.” Although she thinks 
most women everywhere fail to strike this harmony, she 
does have a kind word for her neighbors. “There is a 
certain charm in the Canadian woman’s modesty of appear- 
ance that contrasts with the overdressed New Yorker, the 
freakishly dressed Parisienne, and the casually-turned-out 
Londoner.” And what of Miss Harris herself? Her clothes, 
and the clothes her models choose to wear, appear here 


For some comments on them, see the facing page. 











a fashion show she 
Miss 


models are very chic in some outfits 


Photographed behind the scenes at 


recently gave in Ottawa for diplomats’ wives, 


Harris and her 
The knit dress worn by the model 

pattern of the knitwork has 
While the high pillbox hat of 


and very 


not so chic in others 
above is dated. and the 
been around tor years 

textured straw, below, is both elegantly simple 
much in the mode. the hat Miss Harris wears on the 
opposite page is not. On the other hand, the tunic dress 


t 


OE 





good illustration of Miss Harris’s con- 


below, right, is a 
tention that most women are too timid about clothes 
Almost any woman who did bring herself to var it 
would be so afraid of its loose, figure-defining lines that 
below, Miss Harris struts her 


chic again, but its going around for the 


she'd belt it up. Far right 
second time 


} 


She’s wearing a blouson, which ts a blouse gathered tn 


with a drawstring. Blousons were stylish a few years 


ago, and by next fall theyll be back for a second run. * 




















W lie re most women qo Wrong about clothes 


By The pathetic 
thing about all the poor creatures w ho try to Stay (In style’ 


this way,” according to Jane Harris, “is that the magazines 


are from six months to two years behind the 
They not only wind up wearing the same unt- 


the other readers—it’s an outdated uniform 


verdressing because they're afraid of simplicity: “The 


ive for accessories brings out armies of women who 


vould only be at ease in a second-hand store window 


By copying good styles but skimping on material: “A good 
dressmaker should be able to duplicate fashionable style 
\ 


idequately, But as little as a half-yard of material can 
nake the difference between a good and bad copy, and 


too often the dressmaker tries to save the half-yard.” 





What one couturier does right—some times 
What is a good set of rules for the well-dressed woman? 
Well,” Miss Harris says, “when | go to Paris or Rome my 
first thoughts are for colors and fabrics. Yellow can be 
lovely in linen, ugly in velvet. It’s not till Pve seen the new 
colors that I look at new inspirations in style. Only the 
harmonious blending of color, texture and cut will enable 
a woman to be truly well dressed.” Although she thinks 
most women everywhere fail to strike this harmony, she 
does have a kind word for her neighbors. “There ts a 
certain charm in the Canadian woman’s modesty of appear- 
ance that contrasts with the overdressed New Yorker, the 
freakishly dressed Parisienne, and the casually-turned-out 
Londoner.” And what of Miss Harris herself? Her clothes, 
and the clothes her models choose to wear, appear here 


For some comments on them, 


see the facing page 
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Photographed behind the scenes at a 


i fashion show she 
Miss 
models are very chic in some outfits, 
not so chic tn others 


recently gave in Ottawa for diplom 


Harris and her 


The knit dress worn by the model 


ibove is dated. and the pattern of the knitwork has 
been around for years. While the high pillbox hat of 


textured straw. below. 


is both elegantly simple and very 
much in the mode, the hat Miss Harris wears on the 
Opposite | is not. On the other hand, the tunic dress 


ri 








below, right, is a 


good illustration of Miss Harris’s con- 
tention that most women are too timid about clothes 
Almost any woman who did bring herself to wear tt 


would be so afraid of its loose, figure-defining lines that 


Far right. below, Miss Harris struts her 
shic again, but its going around 
She 3 Wee 


she'd belt it up 


tor the second time 


ring a blouson, which is a blouse gathered in 
with a drawstring. Blousons were stylish a few years 


ago, and by next fall they ll be back for a second run. * 























A gentile girl’s life in Israet 


% | : : taurtiec it the appearance of the crowd as I 


is. The native-born Israelis | met during the 


i RPRISED ME betore | set toot on following months. except tor those of oriental 
\s | dl « r the ships tel parentage, were big and husky, with fair skin 
rowd on the dock wa to triends rT blue eves and a marked tendency to blondness 
es. ]w struck by the appearance of tha [he women. better looking than the men on 
ople. Many Israelis (most of them. it seem the whole. are tall and strong and beautitulls 
visitor) look ore Nordic than Semitic proportioned. They have the shapeliest bosoms 
ore gentile than the stereotype of an Easter n the Western world including Italy. When 
furopeat hetto or tl peopl { Toronto's f mentioned my surprise at the appearance oft 
Spadina Avenue d Forest Hill \ rt the Israelis to Tamar tellow student at the 
I had co to Isric res h scholas Hebrew University. she shrugged her shoulders 
trot the Ist | movernment At | st th ad i ighed Then she offered this comment 
he | ict rt oO Ih il SOI \ Evervone is proud of being Jew but nobody 
cuuse | is excited about the idea of Israel ints to look lke one 
t the t generation ist h | nex Another of my early surprises was the tact 
ited about the Spanist C 1\ Wi I came eX that in Israel the stereot pe ol Jews as wealthy 
v io tind t e kind of Jews FT had id acquisitive. or at least capable of making 
own ( | rope nd | lett I mon vherever they go. is talse. In their own 
val I | I ol n tl Israel ma counts the Jews re Very poo NI\y landlord 
| ire two quite different peoples tro vhom | rented tiny root vas Curatol 
Ihe ot happy son among. the ‘ ot Iscu ind one of the top archaeologists 
ydred wu ivrant ho crowded the 1 Vas ) Israel. but he earned less than S200 @ month 
| 0 ind Wo . iro W PsaW who stood Ol much n t COUNTS where cotlec COStS 
beside me wit ook ost of panic on her S2 a pound. “Pm atraid.” said his wife. “that 
e Sor 1 told that ever since Israc we dont have any of the things you would ex 
Ol tion she had dreamed of living pect back in Canada no telephone. no wash 
there Betore that too.’ she had d. “Since ng machine or refrigerator. and hot water only 
nore ber | | ve been repeating the old [WIC 1 month. But come and see the room 
Neat » fertsale She had It has one of the finest views in Jerusalem | 
d enougt on tro her small salary as began to revise my opinions about pampered 
hook kheepe to Duy VASSALE With he re Jewish wives ind indulgent husbands 
10 ) } h R ) | 
ry lec aaa id Raita “NO ONE'S INTERESTED IN BUSINESS” 
for ( t ) ( h Ol a | en Mr Cohen vith nes Ic Vish business 
Ns { dy Linst rd t . we and venius tor speculation, was out of his 
_ ast of r cloth ent in Israel where resources and capita 
oO | t I ) Pi sn US stment are controlled b the government 
sot ch haat id botties of schnapy When | ran into hu it few weeks later he 
But t tt he lett Wars Sonta | looked worrted. but he bought me a steak 
wh ( ( t | reas I \ury. Whe I asked hi bout bus 
hamed of | ts. No sh ss. he ved his toreheac ld gave VI 
mn min I I ynie ft Listen kid. | omg to give vou hot 
| ‘ ) \ Aan oO KNOW iow tO tKC » CaS\ 
\\ | OuUsS d dollars » this country? He leaned 
1} has SSt ( d contidentiall icross the table Vl] vou have 
1} VCl he Col th nly other ¢ to do ts start with illion like | did.” He 
w. M ( rar CK Te) s head Dir OU ¢ O1Ve thought 
Te) . 4 i Vitho Cl H nat ts ke tor Jew to do bus ness oni 
h \ C h other Jews? And i socialist country 
Ook t thn ossibilities to est ent 1} I t \ Ic Su Ss that Karl Marx has a lot 
C ohens ide their way to the rail. Mr. Cohe to answer tor. and he was one of our bovs too 
took ch rar out ot his outh and whistled Although Israel is tull of economists. no one 
otth Look t all those Jews Such fine is interested in business. When | asked Tamara 
look people d his wite. They seemed as why she hadn't gone CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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Good th ings 





} 1 ! 
Phi meal i dav, seven dav a Week... VOU 


ve a iot oj thouvht to food. So do we. 


[t's our business to help supply you with a vari- 


etv of foods and we try to provide those food 
the wav vou want th To kee pus up to da 


I ite 
with Nousewlve necds, we have an able stat] 
of dietitians and home economists. ‘They're 
much like you, always stirring up new recipe 


kitchen (they pre- 


pare everything vou see in Canada Packer 


advertisement Lhe V re 


quick to report the 


thin thes 


an 
wi 
OM 
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Did you know? Chic! 
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keep in touch with our custom 
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1 dune 500 yards away where the eng 
neers set up an Operational camp. Their 
10 vould be to help in the less danger 
ous work and to keep a diary of Cook 


ICtions This they would do by watching 


hi t work through field glasses. He 
would keep them posted on each step he 
proposed to tuke 
The first entry that afternoon read 
130) / ( ( ‘ i “ae 
\ nl f / ) 


Cook had used this technique succes 
fully on aluminum-cased parachute mines 
Working with a hand drill, he wor 
make a series of overlapping holes nil 
vw could lift out a section of the casing 
arge enough to allow a flashl'ght to be 
shone inside the housing of the act 
unit \ few of these “windows 


would probably reveal some mechanical 


ny 


or electrically operated switch design 
d to fire a booby trap or even the mine 
itself—if anyone were so bold, or stupid 
as to trv to loosen the nuts securing the 


housing door 


450. Trouble th drill. Lt. Coo tur) 
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Cook returned to the camp and report- He was still unconvinced. Experience twenty-four studs were off i Cook wa 
ed that the case was steel. not aluminum had taught him respect. and only recently ready to remove the tail unit, Known, be- 
Let me | >a smaller bit.” he said. “PII five officers and men had been killed in i cause of its shape, as the “top hat 
try a pilot hole first and see what I'm up England while dismantling a mine in Free shine On the fifth morning Cook wrote 
gainst Which no booby trap could be found 
He went back to the mine to continue He insisted upon taking elaborate pre The particular treasure of a young “I intend PLOVIE ) P neor if 
drilling, sweat pouring from his body cautions and prepared to remove the woman in Toronto ts a Greek coin, AD wrpean ts 
Phe drill required his full weight to bite housing door disrespectfully known circa 400 AD, showing the wear of aia , j { ’ 
nto the steel and it was painfully slow as the “top hat” because of its shape thousands of hands and the patina of } ilk Biel 
work Cook's next step was to release the tail 1.500 years. It was given to het by ied ‘ 
He co int help thinking What if m unit, jorned to the main housing Ee — sewer ears ago after he'd 
rill shorts out the mine circuit flange and twenty-four studs. He was re Se Sa ee se eee While he focused glasses on the min 
savines the tacby tras i allie: sees Casa wari itige ; oa thought she decided to have a fine Pampehiora is iad ake 
I f its the de pretty certain by this time that if a bool oi ; aa ee ee pices ve ordered: “Pull away the proj 
ynator ! trap ist it wouldn't respond to heat pelle sca atin teaMatys ee eee H saw th wood fell into th sand 
¥ ee Bete : ee een ret sos a pendant. The jeweler in the little aoc wc Rede cel Us sg soT ge 
t pene aie up to 3/16ths of an inch ilone. The desert sun had burned down shop specializing in old jewelry assur and the tail unit slide away from 
before suddenly plunging right through on it for too long. He discounted light ed her the chain could be attached housin 
p to the chuck. Cook was thrown across because he'd never heard of a light-re without anv danger of damaging the It took him four more ho Oe 
he mine with his head close to the hole acting trap and wouldn't know how it precious coin, and’ so it was. But ater imine the activating units in the housit 
Ihe mine was hissing! vorked anyway. But there could be a trap attaching it the jeweler thoughtfully free the studs holding the housing to tha 
and it might be mechanically armed dunked it in an acid bath and handed warhead, check the elects circuits and 
4/. e's § —] across i es Before resuming work on the third day t back to her as new and shiny as if neticulously insulate the connections 
he wrote in the diary t had just come from Ottawa's mint Then it was over, the last wire freed 
ny, and the mine harmless. The engineers 
The sappers threw themselves fiat and SOO in’ removing rear door or. tail Parade pays $5 to $10 for true ane crowded round while hn explained 
Troze ito individual patches of parched tf. This is the hest method nder t lotes. Address Parade, ¢/0 Maclean's There’s no sign of a booby trap, but this 
sand. Fach had learned to respect the ( mstances. 1. 1\ place the wrencl contraption with two windows looks in 
blast of a 2.200 pounder on the first stud { rope from tl camp teresting. Wonder what it’s tor? 
3ut nothing happened. First one. then il tied to the rench. 2. The engi It was a piece of apparatus covered 
inother lifted his head and looked ove neers will pull the rope tieht to keep the taken off, Cook would run to the camp with metal in which two windows had 
the top of the dune. The mine was still ench in place. Then 1 I vo hack te and pull away the prop. Then they would been cul 
there and Cook was strolling toward the he camp. 3. We ill increase the strau see What kind of ingenuity had been used The bits and pieces were loaded into th 
camp n the rope until the stud loosens and the to protect the mine's secrets truck and the party returned to Ismaiita, 
What happened?” they asked when he ench is turned, It wont turn more than The painfully slow work dragged on where Cook handed in a brief report and 
had sat down a quarter of a circle » we Shall have t for two more days, tension subsiding the “contraption” was sent by air to Eng 
Well, | got through fine.” he explain repeat the process until all 24 studs ar under the dreadful weight of monotony land for examination 
ed. “Then the damn thing started to hiss removed Every few minutes, each man in his turn \ cursory examination had already in 
at me and I took off in a hurry. I reckon ran from camp to mine. adjusted the dicated that the windows mighi cover the 
it was caused by heat expanding the ai Cook took one more precaution. A wrench and then returned to camp. The type of granular microphones associated 
inside which then escaped through my wooden prop was embedded in the sand strain on the rope had to be increased with acoustic mines 
hole. Guess I was a bit tense. Sorry.” and jammed tight against the rim of the gently to avoid pulling the wrench ofl Iwo weeks later, Cook learned the full 
Drilling continued for two days before tail unit Where it was bolted to the flange Despite their caution it fell away from extent of his luck. A’ signal from the 
enough of the casing could be removed This would prevent it from falling clear the studs as often as it turned—and it Admiralty informed all) mine-disposal 
to allow a thorough inspection of the in suddenly and activating any mechanical would be the next man’s turn to run out units that G-type mines were protected 
terior. Cook probed as hard as he dared booby trap. A rope led from the prop to and repeat the tedious process by photoelectric-cell booby traps. Once 
but could find no sign of a booby tray the camp. When the last nut had been % By the end of the fourth day all the top hat was taken off, light: would 





OF MARINE FIR PLYWOOD? 


What is the true value of Marine Grade that even stands up to water pressures of iS IT MORE EXPENSIVE? 


Fir Plywood compared with the newer 500 Ibs per square inch, and jolts at nearly In some cases, yes. But there’s more to 
boatbuilding materials? Its time to shed 200 m.p.h. (This was triumphantly proved Marine Grade Fir Plywood than there is to 
more light on the subject so as to give Fir by “*Miss Thriftway”’, the record breaking other materials, so vou get better value for 
Plywood the full credit it deserves hydroplane made of plywood). Resilience vour money. Your cruiser, yacht or run- 
is essential to every boat. whether it’s a about needs care and individuality of 
pram dinghy or a big cruiser. It also means construction. Above all it needs the extra 
HOW STRONG !S IT? Because < 
; vou don’t have to buy extra insulation safety margin provided by the whiplike 
each layer of Fir Plywood ts laid at right : : 
; — against noise, vibration and condensation. Strength and stamina of modern Marine 
angles to the next, it is actually strongel ee : ; 
i It’s tiring to cruise hour after hour in a Grade Fir Plywood. Make no mistake 
than steel, pound for pound. And that ' 
boat that vibrates to every wave and engine about this: a Fir Plywood boat, whether 
two-way strength is enduring because it ; 4 
; ; : ’ revolution. It’s less tiring in a Fir Plywood its 10 feet or 5O feet. is as strong and 
‘gives’ ever so slightly and therefore doesn't 
aeay : boat because it is quieter than one built long-lasting as a torpedo boa 
crack. Also, Marine Grade Fir Plywood ts 
of other materials. iis gs on P ae 
quite unharmed by ultraviolet light, elec- See vour lumber dealer for a complete range 
oe ! haat niane 
rolvsis or corrosion. Fir Plywood does iS THE GLUE WATERPROOF? of Fir Plywood boat plans. 
not grow brittle with age. The endless Neither heat, cold, humidity, chemicals nor 
sounding of water causes ‘fatigue’ in other age can cause the glue to deteriorate and 
| - WATERPROOF GLUE 
materials the appearance olf numerous tne very molecules of the glue are bound up _ > A . 
small fractures, almost invisible at first with those of the wood as result of a chem- k | R I | 4 Y W ( ) 6) | 
which undermine the soundness of your ical action carried out under conditions of PLYWOOD MARKED (PmaC EXTERIOR) HAS WATERPROOF GLUE 
boat. But Fir Plywood has far greater extreme heat and pressure, during produc- PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF B.C, 
: : 550 BURRARD STREET, VANCOUVER 1, B.C. 
gue-resi ce e elasticity tion. In addition, everv laver of Marine st : 
fatigue-resistance than that. The elasticit: on ever) fake Giana: Veeenen. Gaxaen, eae: 
of wood fibres gives a natural resilience Grade Fir Plywood ts solid wood. LONDON, TORONTO, OTTAWA, MONTREAL 
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“Oh no, he's just looking at pictures 


in the magazines 
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Here are two other pleasant features nobody else can offer you! 





Smiles are always welcome--and fortunately, have no limitations. You can find them 
wherever you go! But along with his smile, your Sunoco dealer offers a couple of 
exclusives even more vital to your driving enjoyment! 


Custom Blending Custom Service 


is specially fitted to your individual 
needs ... designed expressly to fit 


| 
| 
precision-fits gasoline to automobile. | 
At a twist of its dial, Sunoco’s ‘miracle 
pump” gives your car the exact oc- your time, your convenience, your 
tane it was designed to use—not too budget. Sunoco station personnel are 
LANIE 5 i 
little, not too much! This can mean more than just courteous--they’ve 

i 

l 

| 

| 





important savings because you pay been schooled in the latest service 
only for useful octane. Most impor- methods, and they care for your car 
tant, you get all the performance built with first-rate equipment. There’s a 
into your car--instant starts...smooth bright, clean, modern Sunoco Station 
power... maximum mileage, too! convenient to you. Stop in soon! 





SUN OIL COMPANY LIMITED ; ' 
vent Cilice—Tarente -etinenp= then When you stop at Sunoco... you go with confidence / 
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“it surprised my friends the Cohens to discover 


Jewish garbage 
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but tl e mostly Europeans and 
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the professions her n Canada. Israel 
tur with h ngineers and scientists 
Doct ler il mportant, but 
equall po int is the manufacture of 
false teeth for expe 
But type of Jew i ness 
I | ( sis so prevalent tha 
( k he Cohens are faintly shock 
i th< } +} oT t iil dmit ) 
finding J h ditchdiggers and rbage 
oO CLOT Jey ns ( ind socec pray 
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collectors, 


sailors, charwomen” 


I should know about olives and set out 
to procure me an oriental husband who 
would give me many sons . 





I was standing waiting for a bus onc 





day when a handsome young man stopped re 
lO give e a lecture on biting my fingel 
rails. Final! he smiled and sat My 4 
nam Menachem. I’ve seen you at the 
unive with Tamara. You're a stranget 
n town and you're from Canada and 

> 
vo e not Jewish. Never n d, some of = 


my best friends are gentiles. Come or eal 


a coffee and show you the 


AVIV fo the weekend visiting 


Menachem grinned. Menache t turned 
out, was a history studeat who worked 
is a reporter in his spare time for one 
of the Hebrew dailies and he had just 


completed a first novel based on his ex 


perience during the Sina Campaign 
Menachem and Tamara cal of 
tne ww generation of calles 





Sabras Hebrew name for the 


prickly 


after the 
which is tough and thorny 
soft 


\ native-born 


sweet and inside 


ae l 


raves once sale 
toughest and most vital 
ng | have come 


¢ across any 
whet The Sabras are 


Stubborn, pas 
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ability to 


sionate young people, proud of 


streneth and convinced of their 
believe 


perform miracles It Oo dont 





youre no 
realist ls ira used to say. She 


miles on a 


thought 


prove her endurance 


Sabras, Menachem and 
Tamara are fiercely independent, inclined 


to be smug and chauvinistic and disdait 


“All they do is complain,” said the Sabra 


Menachem persuaded me to enroll 
i Hebrev course given at One ol hic 
government schools tor immigrants. | 


coincidence Sonia was in the same beg! 











ners’ course. She was a boarder at the 
school and although she was glad to 
see me. she was obviously worried abou 
the tutus Ihe money from he can 
Was IONE since gone I don't know wha 

ng to become of me. Il never learn bes 
Hebrew enough to read and 
l too oid. And how am I goin: ) 
Li Where \ i live? I can’t go back * J 
to Warsaw, and | uuight things were 7 ; 
t 1 ¢ ©) l hard to | ir . 
even in Israe ; 

The next tme | saw Menact Il vy 
ible tO ca on what I felt wa ilread 

markably fluent conversatior 


Shalom Menachem. In the be 


ng God created the 


earth. How much costs hundred gram 
of olives and on kilo goat’s cheese? 
Israel finds favor in my eyes, but n 
friend Sonia is not happ here She 
a new immigrant But Menachem wa 
more patient with my Hebrew than wit! 


the immigrants 
All they do ts 


comes tO 


complain.” he said 


Israel by choice 


They because they have nowhere 


COM.¢ 


else to go, and yet the moment they ar 
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For an unforgettable July Ist 
...take pictures ! 


Wherever you celebrate Canada’s birthday there’ll be pageantry or fun you'll 
want to keep in pictures to enjoy again and again. Get ready now—with one 
of the many new cameras by Kodak. And be sure you have plenty 


of Kodak Film—the dependable film in the familiar vellow box. 


X Fiddidaibidieascldill 2 


See Kodok’'s “The Ed Sullivan Show’ on CBC-TV Network 


~—a trademark since 1888 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto 15, Ontario 
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‘5s take a 


Israel back home. Come on, let 
look at the Dead Sea Scrolls 
Naturally | all 


repeated this lo 


Menachem and Tamara. | wanted to see 
their reaction. Menachem was indignant 
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One of a’ series! designed to help you 
in your financial planning. 


eo | 


This man gambled he wouldnt live to 6: 


He lost! Many years ago he had a dream of financial 
independence at retirement time. And he did some 
thing positive to make his dream come true. 


The wrong road—'There were two roads he could 
take. He took the wrong one. He surrendered his 
permanent life insurance policies and bought term 
insurance. He was going to invest the difference in 
premiums and really make his money ‘work for him’. 

It wasn’t important —then—that term insurance is 
finished at 65, just when the risk is becoming greatest 
Besides, he could always convert it back. But, when 
the time came he couldn't afford the higher premiums. 


Making money ‘work’— What about his plan to 
make his money ‘work for him’? It didn’t quite turn 
out that way. For one thing, he didn’t, consistently, 
invest all the difference. Some of it, sometimes, 
he spent. 

And the market How could he know the value 
of his investments would be down when he needed 
his money. You can’t tell about the market. You 
never can! 

He didn’t lose everything, of course. But, he 
didn’t make what he expected either. Had he kept 
his permanent life insurance he’d now be retired 
rather than still working at 67. 


decide, with the help of a man trained and experiens 


ing, 


=— 


The right road— Permanent !ife insurance is one of 
the best investments you can make. Here are four 
sasons why 
e You get guaranteed returns—not uncertainty 
e Your retirement income is guaranteed—at any 
age you select 
e Your chances are three out of five you will live to 
65 and need continuing protection 
The loan value of your px licv can protect other 
investments 
Be sure you buy 
and keep it! 


i 


enough permanent life insurance 
How much is enough? Only you can 


in family protection and retirement planning. 7 
Man with the Plan is your Confederation Life rep- 
resentative. See him... soon! 

The Solid Foundation 


of Any Investment Pian 
y 


(‘onjederation Lift 


1' ATI 


Enough Life Insurance... 
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HEAD OFFICE: 321 Bloor St. E., Toronto 
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the dryness... 
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HIRAM 


ALKERS 


CRYSTAL GIN 


MADE WITH J MAPORTED Boranicais 


De silled tn accordance wilh 
are nouned ft mvale Jformida ty 
iixam Walber he Sons Limited 

Walhervdle Canada 
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full gin flavour for glorious collins 


Klavour distilling from imported botanicals 


CRYSTAL GIN. Full gin flavour for long, cool collins and tonics... 


P1IVES the perfect balance to 


_drye # smoother 


for better martinis. Try Hiram Walker’s Crystal Gin. It blends beautifully. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS, LIMITED ™4tnervite, canaoa 
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ve one day when Menachem said 
It ) nd [| wanted to get married 
ved have to go dbroad Even Marilvt 
Monroe and Sammy Davis Jr. wouldn't 


ve been accepted as converts here. an 
there is no such thing as civil marriags 
gut even if we did marry, the childres 
WOU be technically illegitimate. Nov 
livorce would be much simpler thar 
a¢ May thats why the divorce 
s so high. We would simply go t 
Rabbinate and request a divorce 
4 
Women a: is much a chatt today a 
th re in biblical times, according to 
rabbinica iw. But ‘according to the 
Israel] constitution, they are issured 
. 


equal rights with men. Here again there 
is a vast difference between the Sabras 
and the women from traditional bac 


td 


groun Is particularly those fron Primitive 
countries like Iraq or the Yemen. Tamar: 


who was studving the integration of 


Oriental Women in the Israeli economy 


17 


used lo | 


discouraged How are vo 
going to teach representative government 
to women who believe their husband's 
word ts law? How are you going to cor 


c 


vince them that they don’t have to p 





Without the odd accident, 
who needs safety drives? 


We've decided that plant safety direc 
tors are marked men who just can't 
win. Two davs after this one launched 
a drive to cut the accident rate in a 
Toronto factory, he knew it was all 
over When he heard a great metallic 
crash and an employee's yell of pain 
When he rushed to the scene he dis 
covered it was one of his new Safety 
First sigas that had fallen on the luck 


less workman's head 


Pa p vs SS to S/O for 





the plow. at least not all the time, and 
that tl e entitled to the same wages 
ind treal 1 S en 

Ihe gu Sabras, who hold important 


positions in all spheres of national life 


accept the responsibility of equality. They 


have little interest, in fashion, cosmetics 
or jewelry nd they don't expect to be 
pampered by the men. Tamara used to 
put on her own coat, open her ow 

doors, light ber own cigarettes and choos¢ 


her own lovers. She had kicked over th 
pedestal long ago 

Weeks after I had finished Hebrew 
classes and was looking for a summet 


job, | ran into Sonia. Cheerful, browr 


is a berry, she threw her arms around 
mie I have a job she cried It shoul 
I ippen to me I said I guess | was 
1uch She replied I went t an n 
ince agenc ind they gave me 
i } o | n tt WI 
Hy¢ s Ite t ll} put 
DOOKh pine \nd hats no | | i 
to ad « 1 family co n ol 
other's o ha en here in 
I | ntil | i ton ) 
| c | KC iCK \ I | i 
ii | | i ondert co i 
l ( Ir wn 1c e of 


J sal Yo S co 4 ind 
soon 
1} ( } ) { { 5 
' mer I SOO c t poo 
re ) befo vit Mr. Cot 
yught a piece Of land near the sea 





ell to Lil See Vou all again soon 
said. “Maybe next year.” 
Not me.” said Tamara I'm goin 
road to see how the North Americans 
Next year in New York for me.” 
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For the sake 


of argument continued from page & 








expression of this desire for ex- 


S one 


clusiveness. which is at root possessive 


ness. Perhaps, as Auden mentions in one 


ot his 
error in mankind 


poems, this is the fundamental 


For the error bred in the bone 





marriage relationship aimed at discover- 
ing ways and means of re-establishing it 
as something truly alive and vigorous 

If a marriage is founded on more than 
SeX attraction it cannot be destroyed by 
the sexual infidelity of one or both part 


unless this infidelity becomes an 
that 


help is probably what is most needed 


ners 


Obsession. If happens. psychiatric 


One of the troubles with our romantic 
approach to jove and marriage is that 


we have boosted the importance of the 


sex relationship so much that adultery 


seems the gravest crime. But marriage is 


nuch more than a sexual union. The 
‘one flesh” idea is primarily psychological 
and spiritual, and while sexual infidelity 
is a breach of the marriage vow and a 
departure from the ideal, it is neverthe 


less a challenge to the spirit of forgive 


ness and to that charity whiclt s the 
essence of divine love and the pattern 
tor all our loving 


Let's eliminate adultery as a ground 


and encourage forgiving love 


relationships. 


for divorce 





Of each woman and each man 


Craves what tt cannot have 


Ph 


miversal love 


An Indian philosopher remarked It 
s all right to wish to be loved alone 
Mutuality is the essence of love. There 


cannot be others in mutuality. It is only 


n the time sense that it is wrong. It is 


when we desire continuity of being loved 


alone that we go wrong 


The social adultery 


vhich has 


antagonism to 
been apparent in all ages and 
nN most cultures, springs primarily from 
the possessive strain in human nature 

Gradually this con 


the property concept 


4 


) he background (al 


cept receded into 


though it has not entirely vanished in 


— 


our own culture by any means) ane 


noral concept gained precedence 


Now I have pointed out and I want to 
emphasize that extramarital relations are 
a fall 


marriage 


i breach of the marriage vow and 


ng away from the ideal of 


The poet was right when he said that the 
deal ot 


Marriage Was 
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But human nature s frail. and leals 
oals to be striven for, not positions 
’ i | 
Extran ations a sympto Sol 
( hu im within the Marra 
I not in tt ) es ul eason 
) ha nis \ in ol om 
s desire for or practice of ad tel s 
challenge to both ried partners to 
cover Whatever is amiss rather than an 
xcuse to break p the m ive 
I ‘ On ball ! arti cs sel lo 
p There is too little vari either 
| ult oft sex havior or social 
I ros purs s. Extram tal 
tions pre satisfaction na 
oO found itt h irl C 
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lapse fro he idea it they 
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New Motor Development 
Allows More Compact 
Unit Application 


The light weight and space- 
saving design of the new Ds ) 
Series 7000 motor offer impo! 

tant advantages in every ap- 


plication. 


These new motors are approx}- 
mately 17 lighter than their 
pred Ct Ol ind 


vertical through-boit mounting 


applications are 32 horter. 
The result great mp ed 
ease n andlin nda insta i 
tion for manufacture! nd ser- 
vice-mel 


Longer-life and More 
Trouble-free Service 


Improve entilatiorz \ 
Wide Range of 
f.h.p. Applications 


The Delco Warranty Will Be 
Honoured Coast-to-Coast By 
Over 80 United Motors Service 
Authorized Service Stations 








Why both sides will lose the white-black struggle for Africa 
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“If | don’t, the Bantu may kill me. 
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Spirited pleasure...alive with life 





...the spirited ale! 








Straycold 
coolers 


have 10] uses... keep food and 
beverages cooler, longer! 
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ny to reliable reports. As th Ss of 
r Independence Cha-Ct C ere 
k hrough the fly-infested ge s 
Ore larin tf the witcr 1OCck e 
i cur th the dead Oo ] Se t 
C obratlo 
Joseph Con ried to p I ( 
wose pre ction into the e p ot 
t Congolese novel Tt voice Ol 
f heard now and then was pos 
{ t t i like the speech of a rothe 
I something na il that had its 
lir re oO hat had a leanin Now and 
rs then a boat from the shore gave one a 
larads momentary contact with reality It was 
ougt paddled by black fellows. You could see 
{ I tron ifar the whites of their eveballs 
But glist y The shouted. sang: thei 
\ od streamed with perspiration: the 
iT I fac h otesque masks: but the 
[ ha scl wild vitalit nd in 
i nse ot nove n iS as 
I i { e as the surf ong the 
coast. Tt inted no excuse for being 
t tt It vere a great comfort to look 
I i i ne I Oo 1 fee I belonged 
1 | i i orld of straightforward facts 
nag t he feeling would not last long. Some 
nit Ould scare it away 
ved As Conrad foresaw half a cent ) 
oO the straightforward tacts of both the 
the white man and the black man are st 
ans peng cared away n Africa. Even 
fe. In I lagination was not equal to guess 
i ng what might happen next * 














“And now — a recorded message on what went on at the 


office today."’ 
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Is Canada possible? continued from page 
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1e more difficult for Canadian business to of the Bank of Canada have hurt Slater of Queen’s Universit 
\ i ter doesn inderstand what it expand and create jobs than helped our present economic a atly that the governor's views 
His difficulty is complicated b FE. P. Neufeld, the University of To tion on “errors in diagnosis, and o 
} fact that this argumer S ac ill ronto economist who its the countr\ Other economists who have thor th | nen ibout how he eco 
taneo irguments. one about the leading academic specialist on central ly investigated Coyvne'’s suggested fut st works.” Maurice Lamor ‘ 
( ne does, the ott ibout th banking. has said that the recent actions approach attack him with greate 101 conomic advise Opposition 
he savs 
What he does, as governor of the Bank —_ 
Canada Ss administer the monetary 
ot Canada—known trom time to 
ght-money polic a phrase 
{ } I oO bea l rals n 
) I " c lo the same for the 
Progressive Cons ves. What he says 
something quit lifts nt ind almost 
i l n ited 
( c ssa hat sir World 
\ Il ive been living off the pro 
is of to n capital and with exces j 
np ho VO I noug 
p ! Ss. Bec | 
{ the esultan lefic ) | 
| 
' 





There’s just one thing 
you’ve left out 


























The strikebound Royal York Ho in 
loronto m ized to maintain remark 
vood service, despite moments of 
mfusion When an apologetic ruest 
\plained at the desk that hed lost his 
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Next time, don’t 


run after her. 


Reel her in 
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| professional life sper 
p C n 1936, Col. J. I 
R h counsel tor the Turgeon 
4 Con MSSIOT nves itin wheat 
h picked Coyne as his assistan 
nmission happened to be touring 
i ‘ it the sar time S a Bank 
ft Canada research team, and Coyne 
me nos evenings chatting with the 
il bank economists. It was here, in 
prairie hotel rooms during long 
er nights at the depth of the De 
p or that the young lawyer first be 
ca fully aware of the economic prob 


searcn depart 


yne resigned from 


PAative 


involved in Canadian nationhood 


lecided to devote his career to them 


his increasingly 
law practice to become a $150 
the Bank of 


nth clerk in Canada s 


nent. 


a C ovne 





was seconded from 


the Bank of Canada to be secretary 
of the Central Mortgage Bank, formed 
{ the government to relieve private 
) ige holders on the prairies. But the 
) ive bank never functioned. On the 
Hitler walked into Poland, its m 
chine was converted into the Foreig 
Exc Cor 1 Board, charged with 
| 1ollars equired Tol he v 
effort fron ving the country. Late 
» Washinet s e Canad 
I ! nanc tache | 
I D ft the H Park Ag 
Na p { fense pri 
Me I he hea lemand =f 
) tro i 1 ndus 
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CCUSTOME\Y oO Dell chauffeured d 
( ! ousines. He follows p larhe 
eruisit sO close hat h kno 
hich chain is selling cans of Ol 
nt o Vo cheaper tl . vals. H 
‘ \ IS vest pock re hic 
1iS¢ I, when they op nin i Oo 
cq ntanc ecall i long lec e | 
yn t trom Coyne on tl n t 
dD ng cardboard luggage 
Much of this penny-pinching 
ft Covnes quarter century of a f 
is a fastidious bachelor Witt Vhnat one 
Ottawa hostess calls iT inderdey lOpc 
sense of social obligation He had fe 
hobbies although he belonged to tn 
Five Lakes Fishing Club in the Gatinea 
a fellow member swears that he never 
saw Covne wet a line. Covne preferre 
to sit in a boat, reading economic texts 
He has always had a very active interes 
in Canadian art, though, particularly the 
water colors of David Milne 
Coyne has become much more gre 
garious since his marriage, four years 
ago, to Meribeth Stobie Riley, a gracious 
and beautiful Winnipeg widow. But he 
still gives the impression of being much 
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more concerned with ideas than with 
people. He has great difficulty establish- 
PRESIDENTIAL PARTY: Everyone gets in the camera’s way 


ing rapport, largely because his purpose 


ful aloofness ts based on nothing more 


: Heads of state are hard to photograph for press corps and the RCMP to contend 
than painful shyness. He’s so afraid to : 
: several reasons, Maclean's photo editor with, but also the sombre men of the 
take advantage of his pesition that he ' 
; , : Don Newlands reports. For one thing Secret) Service, who always accompany 
once hesitated to cash a cheque when . . 
they've been photegraphed so often a U.S. presidents. But sometimes Newland 


he found himself out of money. becaus 





his only means of identification was his ready that it takes a pioneer to find a saw a smile on the face of the First Lad) 
signature, engraved into the lower right fresh angle for the camera. In fact, it’s that was obviously genuine. Once, he \ 
yand corner of every Canadian banknote hard to find a camera angle at all, because Jackie Kennedy must have been smiling at 
lhe honed brilliance of his mental equip so many other photographers get in the a cameraman who seemed to be collapsing 
ent is often awkward to keep under way. And this time there weren't just the nder the weight of his own apparats 


control. He once listened to a Bank 


of Canada economist expound his pet 





theory for an hour, then cut him down 


th the remark | think that the 
exact Opposite of what you've been saying 
S nearer the truth His intransigency ” 
nakes everyone uneasy Jim’s got an 99 


open mind, until he makes it up. Then 
t's closed forever.” says a colleague 


Part of Coyne’s present difficulties stem 


from the comparison inevitably made be : 
een his stormy term as Bank of Canada 
governor and the stewardship of Graham 


{ 


I GUecessol lowers, vho 


Towers, his pre 
since his 1954 retirement has become a 
director of some of the top business cor 
porations in North America, was an un 
issuming but accomplished banker with 
in astonishing capacity for making Bank 
of Canada policies seem not only right 
but inevitable. Unlike Coyne, who much 
prefers to stay barricaded in his Ottawa 
office, Towers enjoyed the semantic ex 
citlement of traveling to Toronto and 
Montreal for informal lunches with the 
senor officers of chartered banks. In such 
expeditions, he had the advantage of 
being considered by the private bankers 
as one of their own Towers had been 
plucked out of his job as. the Roval 
Bank's assistant’ general manager by 


Prime Minister R. B. Bennett in 1934 to 





] ‘ 1 i + 
head the newly established cent 


Limited supply equals value 


The Bank of Canada was set up to off- 
the near collapse of confidence in the 
ian financial system brought about 
by the Depression. It was charged with 
egulating “credit and currency in the 
est interest of the economic life of the 
nation” and generally promoting “the 
conomic and financial welfare of the 
lominion.” 

It's not a bank in the sense that it 
iccepts deposits from individuals or 
makes loans to companies. The Bank of 
(anada’s primary duty is to see that there 
is the right amount of money in exis- 
lence at any given moment in the de- 
velopment of the country’s economy. 
Coyne once explained this function to a 
reporter, While holding up a dollar bill. 
It's remarkable.” he said, “how deep- 


s the public’s 


seated and unconscious 
acceptance of paper money. Why does 
noney have value? It’s certainly not be- 


ause of the paper or what's written on 


it. Not because it’s backed by gold 

t isn’t. It’s because there’s only a limited 

amount of it. That’s why the supply of 

money must be subject to rigorous limi- " 7 

tation and control in other words, the makes reservation fir nd f { j 
currency must be managed. This manage- S m a as = 


ment of the money supply is the Bank ; 
of Canada’s main job.” Don't take chances on spoiling a vacation. Phone 


The bank achieves changes in the co , ss —* 
money supply by increasing or lowering ahead and confirm the sure, personal way. Costs so little 
the funds that the Canadian banking sys- YOUR for the peace of mind it gives... only $1.35 for a 400-mile 
tem as a whole is able to lend and invest TELEPHONE» call, for instance — night rate, three minutes. 

It can do this because under the federal COMPANY : * 


Bank Act, each chartered bank is re- 
quired to maintain cash reserves with the A 

3 : MEMBER ) s 

Bank of Canada equal to at least eight OF TRANS CANADA Ne 
percent of its deposits. If the Bank of 
Canada wants to increase the funds of Canada’s major telephone companies, united to send your voice anywhere, any time. 
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4 TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





the banking system it buys government 
securities in the open market, and pays 
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How intelligence tests score today 





Continued from page 20 


ch erudite fashion that his speech was 


practically unintelligible to his classmates 
ntil they were In university 
For most parents the first outside con 


firmation that their child is exceptionally 


vart. that he’s just normal, or that he’s 
ow normal comes when he starts 
school and meets an IQ test. The IQ test 
the only device vet evolved as some 
sort of objective measure of a= child's 


\nd it’s around 


brains 


rightness o 


tI tests meaning. and its limitations 


hat most parents’ contusion—and_ the 


Xperts’ controversy—swirls 


The 1Q test is defined in the Dictionary 
f Education as The most commonly 
ised device for expressing level of mental 


levelopment in relationship to chrono 


by dividing the 


age: obtained 
(as measured by a general in 
test) by the 


LOO 





elligence chronological age 
ind multiplying by 

\ Toronto psychologist who works with 
young people describes the origin of mea 
IQ tests were 


Alfred 
ragamuthns of 


sured intelligence this way 


nvented by a Frenchman named 


Jinet in 1905, when the 


Paris were being admitted to the new 
public schools and they needed a quick 
way of predicting which youngsters were 


sull 


work darned well in predicting academic 


trainable. They worked, and they 


sSuceess 


It's generally accepted that if a young 


an IQ of 90 to | 


intelligence: if above 


10 he’s of nor 
130 


ster has 


or average 


of superior intelligence: above 40, “very 


SUPe>rIOl The highest recorded IQ, ac 
ording to newspaper reports. was 230 
gher than Einstein’s—and belonged t 


a seven-year-old New York lad who was 
a mathematical whiz. (When reporters 
came to question and stare. the prodigy 


told them. “I cannot account for the dé 


? 
sire on the part of the nation’s press to 


i inte’ 


publicize what they refer to as my 


In one respect. though se 
studies of the high IQ are curiously 
n spite of their 


ventiveness 


vealing intelligence. iré 


and literary output, not one 


truly) great emerged 


Just 


crealive artist) has 


from this hand-picked group before 


his death Terman remarked wistfully 


Genius is rare, and this is the only major 


field in which the achievement of ou: 


rroup is limited.” 

This is One major criticism of IQ tests 
as a measure of potential: that creative 
children have special ‘ind of intelli 
gence that the tests ignore According to 


Paul Witty 
content of the intelligence test is lacking 


that 


an American psychologist. the 


In Situations disclose originality Ol 


creativity and it doesn't attempt to meas 


ure abilities in music, art or other special 
areas. Special mechanical abilities, or an 


early mathematical talent neither of 


which need be linked with high general 
Some 
measurable like 
that of Minou Drouet of 
sitive little poet whose volumes of verse 
learned Society 


Music Pub 


intelligence can be overlooked 


talents simply aren't 


France, the sen 


von her a place in the 


of Authors, Composers and 


lishers at the age of eight 


In fact, recent experiments with almost 


five hundred young people suggest that 
the creative child and the child of high 
1Q are indeed two different pes. Drs 
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jacob Getzels and Philip Jackson, in 
studying two groups of students at the 
University of Chicago, have discovered 


t students who rated in the top twenty 


percent in IQ tests but not in the top 
twenty percent in tests for creativity were 
convergent” types—that is. they sought 
ight answers, desired to please their 
teachers and get high marks on examin- 
ition, and tried to develop qualities they 
felt would lead to success in later life 
The other group of students, who rated 
n the top twenty percent on creative 
tests but not in IQ tests, were “divergent” 
they took off from a stimulus, allowed 
their imagination free rein, had a rich 
fantasy life and a somewhat sardonic 
nse of humor, and were attracted to 
ireers promising adventure and even 
sk 
At least one Canadian educator, D 
Samuel Laycock, suggests that parents 
font realize that reading, writing, spell 
and computing skills are only means 
an end, and that they are forcing 
ichers to develop the convergent pupil 
ho studies hard and gets good marks but 
possesses no real curiosity and little criti 
ibilitv. He says, “We need creative 
ple for leadership in medicine, state 


ft, art. music and literature. We need 


national political, healt! 


to solve 
welfare problems, and we need them 
cience for our very survival 

\ second serious objection to 1Q tests 

the growing suspicion that they re load 


n favor of the child from the higt 


ocio-economic background 


For instance, a question in) one test 
guires a knowledge of the word so 
ita Recently a U.S. sociologist Dr 
\llison Davis. gave this question to 


itched groups of students from ditferen 
socio-economic levels. He found that 78 
cent of those from the higher group 
ght, compared with only 20 pet 

nt from the lower group 


When he gave the question: Syspie 


ONE 4 ( \ 1 a] ( 
( ! in, SI perce! 
tf the higher-class students got ght 
only 52 percent of the lower class 
Then he couched the same mental prob 
nore fam | dal terms B 
t cl ( ( ‘¢ 
oon, } man). Fifty percent of 
h sups gave right answers. In fact 
found that | wluding or avoid 
terms, concepts and situations Tan 
o middle-class environments 
ly nfamiliar to lower-class en 
mments. he could alter scores on so 
lled objective tests \ illy at will 
Some educators suggest that im assess 


IQ, ten points should be added for a 


!troma deprived area and ten points 


acted from one who has enjoyed 
cultured background And il 
concern that certain long-estal 
d “characteristics of the gifted lik 
wed physical maturity and the pre 
Cl se ol inguare may s { 
onmenta haracteristic f al 
i lass 
It hird matt R f the IQ 
slick Is tha can change 
In England nen numt of ory 
OV trom inst on ind p C 
appic S oundings. their 1Qs 
ficantl 


| Ohio, at the Fels Research Inst 


i Studv of Human Development 
hologists have tested a large group 
oungsters and found that a quarte 
d their 1Q score by 18 to § 

i’ tl .\ pecamMe More self rel int 
Withdrawn children are often known 
highly intelligent, but it shows up 


equently on routine 
sually so remote that they cant 


communicate their thoughts. Dr 


Study in Toronto recalls one little boy 
Whose rating soared from 77 to 115 over a 
four-year period as he became a healthier 
child. She explains, “You can’t get a high 
performance from a low capacity, but you 
can get a poor performance from a high 
capacity if something is blocking re- 
sponse.” 

One extraordinary illustration is the 
case of Jeannette, reported by a Victoria 
psychologist 

By the time Jeannette was 7!% she had 
spent a year and a half in a Children’s 
\id reception home, two years in foster 
homes, two months in hospital (diagno- 
sis: mentally disturbed) and six months 
in another foster home. She lied, stole, 
had no friends, was defiant at school and 
submissive at home. A group intelligence 
test when she was eight indicated that 
she was dull normal. An individual Stan- 
ford-Binet test rated her similarly low. 


tt 83. Then she was adopted by a sympa 





PARADE 
A change is as good as arrest 


Darned if we know what to expect on 
our summer holiday in the high coun 


t 


ry west of Calgary, after reading this 


job-wanted ad in the Calgary Herald 
Would | like legal summel work 
mountain resort. Box 

I ade , §§ S/0) rie Ne 
p {ddress P Oo Me ins 





thetic couple with a professional bach 


yround. As she gained trust in their love 


she began to change Today, at twelve 
she no longer lies and steals, she ts be 
“inning to show affection, she has one or 
two friends, her school marks are all As 
ind Bs 

And | Stanford-Binet rating ) 

« nil the figt oft 40) th il he 


provincial Department of Education con 


{ n nark toa The ch 
Ther s if i iriable Mpossidl 
ither to measure or to ignore. Dr. Edgat 


\. Doll, a well-known American psychol 


Ogist, accounts io t as “the three other 
IQs Inner Quirks. Inner Qualities and 
Inner Quest Dr. Bruce Quarrington I 
nent ¢ adian psychologi Ca 
olivatior ind s Motivatior uf 
charac ind intens of the individual's 
eeds looms large \ thir i child 
1O l ferences no Lior ir 
h ) l KS ons {) n on 
1 Jarents themselves a pa I 
Ne ! 3 no \ or v La 4 
: . ] 
n 
No kn ) dl tl 
| Sta So pl 
' ) yt t T ar 
} t 1 ( } ' 
I I il I ( Va chil 
en | it least One parent who is driv 
I nd ove! ous ft ognition 
Ho 1 ind Nate I 
en tk htes hild m hav ome 
of t to acl I full potentia 
! yess of all the imponderables 
tha nderlies the widespread objections 
if C Oo t ng children’s IQ 
ca In ¢ la re generall a 


deep, dark secret. Dr. Mary Northway 
holds that an exact IQ rating is important 
only if a child is being pressed to over- 
shoot the mark. or if he’s Known to be 
bright but isn’t achieving. Otherwise she 
believes there’s no sense in having a lot 
of people running around with meaning- 
less figures in their heads. Most teachers 
resort to such awkward generalities as 
“Mary is a bright child” or “Mary ap 
pears to encounter certain difficulties in 
the learning field.” 

But there are educators who believe 
you should be told your child’s 1Q. They 
suggest that it can help you to understand 
him better and plan more intelligently for 
his future 

Sometimes a parent doesn’t recognize 
a bright child. A few years ago. for in- 
stance, a mother who had been a teach 
er before marriage moved to another 
province and enrolled her boy in grade 
seven. Alfred was rather a slow, dull boy, 
she told the principal. He had never 
shown any interest in school and wanted 
to leave as soon as she'd let him. Given 
his first IQ test, Alfred astonished her by 
scoring “very superior.” As her attitude 
toward him changed, his own se!f-respect 
rose: he began to take an interest in 
schoolwork and after several months of 


hard slugging attained a position close to 





the top of his class 

And it can be just as important for a 
parent to Know his child’s limitations 

Not long ago an unhappy couple 
brought their seven-year-old) daughter 
Susie, to Toronto’s Mental Health Clinic 
She'd been a bright, happy baby and had 
loved kindergarten, they explained. but 
she'd failed grade one and. though she 
was repeating the grade, was still having 
trouble. Her parents had inaugurated 
ong homework sessions every night after 
supper, but they invariably ended with 
the father shouting and the mother hyste 
rical. Now Susie was wetting her bed like 
a baby and bursting into tears if an 
body looked at her 

‘How's she ever going to get through 


iniversity and be a doctor if she can't 
even get through grade one?” her parents 
demanded 


Margaret Burns, director of 





at the clinic, says, “It wasn’t easy for 
to tell Susie’s parents, after a battery of 
tests, that she was what we call dull nor 
mal and didn't have the grey matter to 
tackle a postgraduate course in medicine 
The discovery of her limited intel! 


gence was the end of all their dreams 


But after weeks of sympathetic inte: 
Views, Susie s parents are realizing thi 
she’s doing the best she can, and mustn't 


pushed bevond her mental capac 


Susie's really very good with her hands 


ind she has infinite patience.” her mothe 
as able to remark recently Do yu 
hink she might make a good dr nak 


\ parent who knows hi 
bilities, whether or not the 


} 
or intelligence, can alwa 





ilize them. Here ure son 


) can ck 
@ Fstablist rn in 00d ) 
nal clima in which | can f I 
I fully and ithout setback 


places, show him things, talk to | But 
f his ntelli ence no i I { 
lon t expect the ime reactions a 





@ Dont comp rt he nil 
n, especially his and 
@ Be realistic. 1 to steer him into a 
career that fits in with his need heth 
Ss the one oud like for him or not 
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What the music monopoly does to young Canadians continued from page 15 
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I Glens During the last six years J. P. Barwick countr\ I have found it impossible 
oOwel | i ll-to-do Ottawa music lover, has lost savs Barwick to break the Columbia 
p! | twenty-five the ind dollars in effo to National monopoly 
} i » th run an art management that This is how Columbia operates in 
ot Co concentra oO ne eng s to Canada 
Canadian plattor Oloists in the wr Traveling representatives of Colum 
() 
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more 
Canadians 
drink 
BURNETT'S 
than 


ily 
other 
Gin 

















bia’s subsidiary, Community Concerts of 
Canada Ltd., 
build up 


use door-to-door sales tech 


niques to congeries of local 


Community Concert Associations around 
tour with profit to 
managements. A 
looks for 

music. He 


which artists may 


themselves and their 


t\ pical representative 


reputation for 


towns 


with no then 


calls on local music teachers, choir 


masters, service clubs, aldermen = and 
] 


social leaders, and says in effect: “It’s a 
shame you have no music here.” Usually 
the citizens agree The representative 
made connec 


tions to form a committee for 


then persuades his newly 
the found 
ing of a local Community Concert Asso 
craton 

The representative supplies the com 
mittee with posters, pamphlets and press 
and radio publicity material, and helps 
them to run a Campaign for membership 
in the 


association. Membership fees vary 


from about seven to twenty-five dollars 


annually, according to the population of 


the town, the wealth of its citizens and 


he capacity of buildings suitable for 
concerts 


When the 


enough 


committee has enrolled 


members to raise an adequate 
a minimum of fif 


thou 


sum it varies from 


teen hundred to more than twenty 


sand dollars the amount collected is 
called the budget. The budget is then 
set aside for artists’ fees and the ad 


a series of 


which all 


ministraiive costs of three o1 
four 


tI 


concerts to members of 


association will be admitted 


further 


C local 


without members 


thus become an organized audience 


charge The 


in the 
Community 
committee a list. of 


As soon as the money is safely 
bank the 


shows the 


representative of 


local 


artists from which it may choose, to- 
gether with the artists’ fees and available 
dates. In theory the representative should 


show not only the 


Columbia 
National and 


names of 


ists but those under 


other managements. But because of Com 


munity’s financial link with Columbia 


the representative tends to push Colum 


bia artists Let’s face it,” says Leo 


Barnache, director of Community Con 


certs of Canada Ltd 1 work for two 
companies Community and Colum 
Artists’ fees vary from thirty-five hun 
dred dollars a performance for a really 
AamMe fo hundred dollars for a 

nor celebs Maureen Forrester, the 
Canadian contralto, and Lois Marshall 
the Canadian soprano, both of whom 
nanaved Columbia. are being 
offered next season to organized audi 
ences yy fifteen hundred and _ thirteen 
hundre and fifty dollars respectively 


Generally speaking.” Leo Bar 


Savs 


nache organized - audience committees 
spend the bulk of the budget on one big 


ime a season, and share out the residue 
nong two or three lesser-known artists.” 


In the United States, Community Con 


certs Inc. works in the same way, and in 
competition with Civic Concert 
Service Inc.. whose representatives exto 

the merits of National artists 
In western Canada, George Zukerman 


methods. He says he trie 
ird to make his Overture Concert cir 

an outlet for Canadian talent. In 
cent years, for example 
Overture 


he has placed 
Canadian 
Hart 


Columbia and 


circuit the 
pera Company = and 
House Orchestra 
yational couldn't 
them.” He 


of s talent last 


Toronto's 
wher 
have cared less about 
claims that thirty-five percent 


vear was Canadian 


though this figure included instrumental 
ind choral groups 
) t thar } j 


fact that he does not combine, as Colum 
bia and National do 


He is proud of the 


the roles of artists’ 
er and organized 


moter 1 think,” 


audience pro 


he says, “that such an 


MACLEAN'S 





rangement is indecent.” Nevertheless Both hedged when it was su gested that 
Zukerman has to maintain good relations 


carry 


arusts who lose their place in the head 






th Columbia and National because his lines are eventually dropped from the 

ous Overture Concert Associations managements’ lists more cash 
mand many artists who are managed Some idea of Columbia’s assessment 

these New York giants of a great artist may be derived from th 

According to J. P. Barwick, audience the story of Van Cliburn. the voune an you Can 
ommittees tend to favor big names at American pianist. In 1954, when he was 
he expense of musical merit because twenty, Cliburn) won the’ Leventritt afford {0 lo 
the ladies in the hats enjoy the reflected Award, one of the most important in the Se 


ory of the visiting celebrity’s presence.’ United States. This gave him a debut 
Walter Herbert, director of the Canada with the New York Philharmonic and 











Foundation, a private agency devoted to four other major orchestras. During the 
arts, says: “They also find it easier blare of publicity Cliburn accepted the 
arrange concerts through the big New offer of a Columbia contract. In his first 
York managements. They don’t have to season he had many engagements, in his 
to the trouble of finding out where second fewer, in his third only two or 
) artist is, and writing to him to nego three. He was on the point of deing drop 
ite dates and fees ped by Columbia when, with the financial 
Frances Duncan, a former harpsichord help of two foundations and the moral 
vloist and wife of J. P. Barwick. savs help of his teacher, Rosina Lhevinne. he 
Programs dictated by the New York entered the Tchaikowsky International 
ements are geared to suit the most Piano Competition in Moscow. won first 
opular tastes. It is axiomatic that the prize, and hit headlines around the world 
tored listener likes to hear music he Columbia promptly cabled him a nev 
s heard before. Knowing this, the New contract naming fees of twenty-five hun 

k managements insist on their artists dred dollars a performance 


iving the same old war horses for The artists sent by Columbia and 
anized audiences year after year. National around the organized circuits ¢ ARRY 
A few vears ago Bovd Neel. now the are all well known. But musical merit i: 


not necessarily svnonymous with a_ big 





name. Big names come out of the head 


lines. To make a be name an aitist needs | AAMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Who’s pitching? Walt H 














erbert says Money repre OBTAINABLE AT BANK BRANCHES AN NR TICKET FICES EVERYWH 
They still breed sportsmen young on —S€"t_ NO problem during the Canadian 
Prairies. When a Winnipeg seven musicians education. There are at least 
ar-old came in from play, panting five thousand scholarships in this country 
1d hot and also flushed with eager for promising music students so many, eee ee 





in fact, that scores of them are never 


aren oul 


Ezra Schabas, director of Toronto's NEED EXTRA CASH? 
Royal Conservatory of Music placement e 





Service, Says: “Canada is one of the most 
x 1 » 7 1s , ? 
fortunate countries in the world in so You can earn $10-$15-$20 every month. It’s easy. With no previous 
eer { ° 1 1 e 
; ; , far as musical schooling is concerned Sales experience you can build yourself a profitable spare-time business 
sm motne asked n wnat . . 
lasm, ner ask nit seine Ther no such person in this country 


was. “Oh, we've been play You need no money to start—everything is supplied 
paid ; as a promising concert artist who lacks . ; ‘ 


tch sald Robbie First’ the ' Ac ‘ 
re Tul to go to a good teacl Cl 


‘catch the boys, then the boys As our COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVE you will be given full 


J. P. Barwick says Education is not ; 
the | It's when the education is authority to accept and service new and renewal subscriptions to 
finished that the trouble begins. The MACLEAN’S for friends, neighbors and acquaintances. You keep a 


} 
concert artist cannot make a living un 





generous portion of each collection as your commission 


























ol Toronto’s Royal C onservato! less he goes to Et rope or gets s gned on | 
a ee Here is a real opportunity! Write for full particulars TODAY you 
anagement as conductor oO the Ens ne ma ast onl a few vears. Columbia 2 s 
nsemble, the Boyd Neel Orchestra and National do not like sending an artist will be glad you did 
pi following an Ottawa pe to the same town for repeat perform 
ease music maine chatfed a et ' ances. Thev believe in the pane powe! Without obligation -— write 
Boyd Neel instrumentalists on the of new faces. faces in the news Te 
ne of schmaltz they had played. Tt How then, does a Canadian artist be ; 
so 2 : ) . Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd.. 481 University Avenue, 
clans were hurt Dr. Neel didnt come a face in the news? By spending Sckate :-i0 
want to play that stuff,” said one money — a 
he had to. Before we left London a Maureen Forrester, the Montreal con 
mbia man went through our repel tralt¢ who has been world-famous for ————— 
with a pencil, crossing out three SIX Years, says: “It cost at least twenty 
ters of the compositions and saying five thousand dollars to put me where 
ioe va an Os cae la J. W. McConnell, 2 Montreal PETER WHITTALL SAYS: 4 
I en artists in the highest income yn prov ded tk none\y j 
ckets are grateful for organized aud Earlier in he as a Montrea H 
Provided the dates fit in) with church soloist and service-club artis i 
ents in nearby big cities, they Miss Forrester had discovered that the meal j 
1 hefty addition to income. All ising star’s biggest handicap ts traveling ' 
ng artists yearn for organized-audi expenses. She would get an offer, Tor « ais 
] 





tes. But to get them in sufficient imple, to sing in Vancouve for a fee o \ 






rs to earn a living thev must be ail ndred dollars o1 oO B h —— Sees ee See eee ee ees ee ee ee By, ee ee oe ee 
p by Columbia or National fare and hotel bill involved precluded 1 
| New York recently. J. Warren Taps trav ng so tar for single engagement 
, ynnel tt to hear of her problem 
issistant to the vice-president of McConneli got uM ry | ¢ b i ° 
nity Concerts. In tid: “Man n nderwrote her travel expenses to app y a coat 0 etore you paint 
PUTTER mie tS W., Sala at . 
‘ who are just as good as some ol ng ngagements North America Gk -_ => 
a eS at tae ak es a WOOD PRESERVER = ee 
Wie lanage rema yOScu Ww oOn : 
fas s In 198 el OEE 
yn or another.” John Coleman, exec noderate ramo It 156 McConnell 
, Yo lebt A ; . 
stant to the president of Civic paid er Ne ork de n Town e Makes wood last 3 to 5 times longer 
1 { that 116 Illy is heav\ 
¢ Ser, ' . new Hall. a procedure a ally a hea s . 5 ; 
rt Service Inc., said: “If I knew Ha } pala aie ries e Reduces paint blistering and peeling a 
| r | ) t a means OT ve ne 
rakes some great artists famous com! Clal it = o , - = | 
la me great art mou os fy inn The concert e Costs less than primer coat of paint it saves WOOO PRESERVER | 
‘thers remain unknown, I'd be worth t . liege M | 00 vaswna 107) | 
ee ' » thousand dollars. Miss Forreste } 
lion dollars cost housand doll - “yf For fence posts and wood in contact with 
, ' 1 hit olumbia signed her u or 
Both admitted, however, that the artists was a ( : : jie 





tt 1acement of their parent bt ppearances and Community the ground—use Osmose Fence Post Mixture ne te 
1¢ Management ¢ eir pal dig-C f ; eee 


le wurs thougt i continues to live in 
porations — in the ep place made 2 s \ — nomics of her business eo} Tet) a) [ele] PRESERVING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
nes and so become drawing power.s. Montreal, tHe CeU! - 
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pianist about whom London critics have 


raved. made less than a thousand dollars 
on a trip to Canada last year 

Carlina Carr, a Calgary pianist who 
lives in London, is celebrated throughout 
Europe for her devotion to modern com- 
posers. for her scrupulous interpretation 


f the composers’ genius, and for her re 


ed bearing on the platform. She gets 


mnly infrequent engagements in Canada 


vhen she returns to visit her parents 
In a recent letter to a concert manage! 
Miss Carr’s father asked Is it worth 


for Carlina. who scorns sensation 


yr subterfuge. or a lowering of het 








i r 
tandards, to try to conform to public 
i or the lack of it. over here? Should 
c to se the money to pul her i 
the Nortt American rat race OT should 
she drop out of the pianist picture Ove! 
here entirely? She simply cannot continue 
n tt Wat Her expenses on the last 
aunt were two hundred dollars more 
than her earnings This leads me to be 
ve tnat tne gene al p iblic on this side 
of U Atlantic is fooled into believing 
that affectation, mannerisms and eccen 
tricities are evidence of genius and a 
¢ ng stick for depth of feeling and 
otion. Unintormed reviewers, unmscru 
pulous promoters mpresarios rdvertis 
i cies and so on take advant ot 

this ignorance to bt ld p so-ca led “big 
nat prestige’ oO nyvthing bt real 
In and about Canadas mayor. cities 
small musical clubs that stand 

free of the organized-audience circuits 
1d make policy of engaging a specific 

n are yf Canadian artists each vear 
Among them are the women’s morning 
nusical clubs of Toronto, Ottawa, Lon 


fon, Montreal. Winnipeg and Vancouve! 


t er towns there are such indepen 
C s as those of Oshawa. Etol 

CORK 5 to i! Brockville, Ontaric 
$ ese i neither n wrous wut 

( ill enough to form the basis of 
indigenous concert platform nor tl 


ak the Columbdia National hold on the 


In Winnipeg. Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal there remain old-time impre 
sarios k . K. Gee Walter Hom 
burger, Albert Tremblay and Nicholas 


p non ) rer ne Na tne 
{ 1 spa ind s he tickets for 
iV Pac ( CRE 
A " 
a conce®ri ih in or a toss ae 
co ge to tHe CK and ingenuit 
SINCE OWT Ne S al the he 
en oO engage onl Tamous artuusts 


through Columbia, National or the New 








York independent managements, and so 
\ sing ( di tists very few op 
portul es 
1 P.B ch hinks tha h Olutlor 
ou pl } es in the mada Coun 
cil. He is no ng th inada Coun 
to bsidize a strong Canadian mat 
igement comy yn hat would ge 
Ook yr Canadiar tist n Canad 
eay t enough of their fees t 
ih i\ expenses Wo 1 while The 
ement \ ld compete with Colum 
nd Nation n getting artists ont 
| | 1 ne \ Vt I ensul 
1 hh erit lo nas 
\ ‘ ot S i STS Me 1 to 
I enc ne VO vw or tack oft 
Pp . 
{ Ba ck succeeds in his ain 
Sic lovers in Cal la will con 
¢ » ag h Abra C hasins 
New York pianist. composer, radio sta 


tion musical director and writer on mus 
cal affairs. In a recent book, Speaking of 


Pianists, Chasins wrote a chapter entitled 


The Chains of Management. It begat 
with this sentence The plain facts of 
concert management are scandal. * 
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White waters... Canadian 
prime source | publications... powerful 
of power for force in shaping 
Canada’s progress | Canada’s destiny 


Canada’s myriad rivers, spilling down from the vast north country, have given us 
a tremendous source of low-cost electric power power to light our cities and towns, 
to run our mills and factories, to develop our abundant resources, and to transform 
them into useful products of Canadian industry. 


National periodical publications, too, are a powerful force in Canada’s steady growth 
ind progress. They foster the spread of new ideas and contribute to the development of 
business and industry in our country. They bring news of interest to readers in all walks 
of life. They interpret world events in terms of their significance to Canadians 


Maclean-Hunter magazines, financial and business publications share in the generation 
of this vital power. Together they seek to preserve and strengthen the priceless vehicle 
Canadian expression. They are. in fact, part of the Canadian way .. . the best way 
for Canadians 


MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


Head Office—481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 @© 1242 Peel Street, Montreai 2 © 1030 W. Georgia Street, Vancouver § 
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How some Eskimos discriminate against Indians 





fhe 200-and-some Cree Indians at 
eat Whale River, Que., suffer from a 
inge kind of racial discrimination 
r Eskimo neighbors lord it over 
n 
According to George Johnson, a 
ung Toronto sociologist who was sent 
the Department of Northern Affairs 
year to study relations between the 
wO minority groups (who make up a 
ajority of the population of Great 
Whale, a tiny Mid-Canada Line radar 
te on the shore of Hudson Bay), this 
how racism works in the north: 
- Eskimo kids bully Indian kids at 
chool. The Indian pupils show “ob- 
vious terror,” Johnson says in his re- 
port. Small Eskimo bovs “tease” Indian 
oys twice their age—and “teasing” up 
there means throwing stones, pinching 
and punching. “The Eskimo children 
re generally confident, aggressive and 
rough in their play,” Johnson says. “The 
Indian children are retiring, mild and 


upset.” One result is a high absentee 
rate for the Indians 

“ Although the natives live apart from 
the whites, the two native groups don’t 
mix. “A stranger wouldn’t know where 
the Eskimo dwellings ended and the In- 
dian dwellings began,” Johnson says 
But the two areas don’t overlap. “It 
is as though two separate circles cir- 
cumscribed the two camps. Where the 
circles nearly touch, the Eskimo and 
Indian dwellings face away from each 
other.” 

¥“ Though almost all the Indians and 
Eskimos are Anglicans and attend the 
same church, they won't go together 
The Indians wait outside until the Eski- 
mo service is Over, then go in with their 
Own priest 

“ At the Saturday night dance in the 
Northern Affairs warehouse, the Indians 
come late and stay in a group by them- 
selves. “They seem inhibited by the 
presence of Eskimos,” Johnson noted. 


“ Both groups spend a lot of time 
“loafing and passing the time,” in the 
Hudson’s Bay store, but not together. 
It an Eskimo finds mostly Indians in the 
store. he often turns and walks out. 
When Eskimos pass Indians at the door, 
they don’t speak. 

How come? Mostly, Johnsen feels, 
it’s because the Eskimo has been more 
willing—even eager—-to integrate with 
the white man, and among the white 
man’s customs that he’s picked up is 
the habit of feeling superior to Indians 
The Indian, who resents both whites and 
Eskimos as intruders on his ancestral 
ground, retreats into his family and his 
Bible. The Indians feel that the whites 
give the Eskimos a better break in 
housing, relief and jobs, and Johnson 
says their complaints are partly justified. 
“The public image of the Eskimo is at 
present bright among whites,” he says. 
“That of the Indian is not.” 

— GRATTAN GRAY 


Why Dr. Fred Urquhart sometimes wishes he’d 
never eaten a Monarch butterfly in the first place 


Dr. Fred Urquhart, a lively, congenial 
zoologist who until early this year was 
head of life sciences at the Royal On- 
tario Museum, is apt to emit moaning 
sounds these days at any mention of 
the time he ate a Monarch butterfly. 
It wasn’t a goldfish-eating stunt,” he 
says. “I’m concerned with a = serious 
scholarly matter. I'm a little tired of it 
being treated as some kind of publicity 
stunt.” 

This June, nearly six years after he 
ate the butterfly, Urquhart was the sub- 
ject of an article in the Toronto Star 
Weekly and the illustration, to Urqu 
hart’s very real annoyance, showed him 
holding a Monarch and looking for all 
the world as if he were going to eat it 

The story began one August afternoon 
in 1955, in a field near the Rouge River, 
just east of Toronto, where Urquhart 
was doing research on the Monarch, on 
which he is an authority and which hap- 
pens to be a key figure in an important 
zoological theory called Batesian mimi- 
cry. According to this theory, the Vice- 
roy butterfly seeks safety by imitating 
the appearance of the Monarch, which 
is supposed to be immune from attack 
by birds because of its bitter taste. Pon- 
dering the theory, Urquhart ate one. It 
didn’t Have any taste. 

Later, Urquhart attended a meeting 
in New York of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
The chairman asked if anyone in the 
house had ever tasted a Monarch but- 
terfly. Urquhart held up his hand. The 
chairman asked him if it tasted bitter. 
Urquhart said it didn’t. He said it had 
no taste at all. In the stunned silence, 
the chairman tactfully suggested that 
Urquhart just didn’t happen to be able 
to taste Monarch butterflies. And be- 
fore you could say Batesian mimicry 
Time magazine reported Urquhart’s ex- 


periment 
Reporters swarmed after Urquhart, 
who backed down a litthe — maybe 


Monarchs weren't tasteless, he said; 
maybe they tasted like dry toast. The 
New Yorker appeared with a light- 
hearted spoof called How to Make a 
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Monkey Out of Darwin, by Geoffrey 
lr. Hellman, a professed Batesian and a 
man who knows his butterflies. Hellman 
suggested that everything tastes like dry 
toast if you have a hangover; referred 
to the “Toronto iconoclast and his 
handmaiden Time”: said Urquhart was 
‘jeopardizing the Good Neighbor pol- 
icv”: asked “who does he think he is 
— a scarlet tanager?”’ and managed, 
by a combination of talented kidding 
and a tight little nosegay of quotes (in- 
cluding one from Darwin, who swal- 
lowed the Batesian theory undigested), 
to make Urquhart look like an idiot 
to anyone who took the article serious- 
ly, which Urquhart did, and still does 

The Toronto newspapers took after 
Urquhart like hooting schoolboys. Pho- 
tographers managed to get shots of him 
in which he was apparently getting ready 
to eat another Monarch. The Globe 
and Mail ran a poem about “A hungry 
lepidopterist, who thought of steak and 
reminisced .. . ” In Iowa, a woman 
writer in the Des Moines Tribune said 
he “got up from the table” as he re 
ported “Monarch butterflies taste like 
dry toast.” He was besieged by friends 
who phoned to say things like “I hear 
you're on lean rations these days.” 

He began to wish he'd never done it. 

“You’ve no idea. It was awful,” he 
says now. 

It was suggested tactfully by some of 
his colleagues that stunts like this were 
scarcely becoming to a man in his posi- 
tion. But he was now receiving letters 
praising him on his “stand” from as far 


off as Australia. “I had taken no stand,” 
he says. “I said / could not taste the 
Monarch butterfly.” However, he began 
gathering literature on the subject. As 
far as he could find, in all the years 
that scientists had written about the 
bitter Monarch and schoolchildren had 
been given little charts about the bitter 
Monarch and the crafty Viceroy, no 
body had ever tasted a Monarch. He 
became fascinated by how far a theory 
can go without anybody's knowing any 
thing about it. 

Urquhart will resume a professorship 
in zoology at the University of To 
ronto early next year. For the time 
being he is doing further research on 
the Monarch, and the theory of Bate 
sian mimicry. In his book on the Mon- 
arch butterfly, published last year by 
University of Toronto Press, he includ- 
ed a section on Batesian mimicry, but 
he will probably do another book deal- 
ing only with this subject. He is hoping 
to get zoology students interested. He 
makes no apology for such “impracti- 
cal” pursuits (“when the time comes 
that man wants knowledge for knowl 
edge’s sake, it will be a better world”) 

“It's wonderful experimental work 
for a graduate student,” he says. “It 
involves thirty-four unsolved problems, 
every one suitable for an MA. Some 
are of PhD calibre. A student could 
get hold of this and have a whale of 
a time.” 

In the meantime, Urquhart throws 
out a few leads. (a) Birds are not big 
eaters of butterflies. (b) Since a bird 
kills a butterfly or moth before he 
knows what it tastes like, the Monarch, 
if it relies on being bitter for survival, 
has chosen a poor means of insurance 
(c) How can one butterfly imitate, by 
evolution, another butterfly that is 
evolving itself? (d) If he (Urquhart) 
can’t tell how things taste to birds (he 
never did say he could), how can 
Batesians tell how things /ook to birds? 

“They claim the Viceroy looks like 
the Monarch,” he says. “To whom? A 
bird or a Batesian?” 

— ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 








FOOTNOTES 


About living in 1961: The Consumer 
Price Index this year includes frozen 
foods and air travel and has drop 
ped, among other items, brooms, ice 
and men’s work boots. Not new on 
the index but not emphasized by its 
compilers: liquor 


About debtors: Are immigrants who 
decide they can’t make a go of Can 
ada and leave for home a headache 
for creditors here? Not a_ serious 
one; three quarters of them pay up 
once they get settled at home, and 
most of the others, says the Cana 
dian Collectors’ Association, respond 
to a little nagging. The trans-ocean 
travelers who do cause trouble are 
Canadian servicemen coming back 
from Europe. One skip-trace agency 
in Toronto has nearly 150 claims 
against ex-servicemen, for amounts 
ws much as $400. Most of the claims 
were filed by European stores—a lot 
of them in the area of Soest, West 
Germany where Canadians ran up 
good credit ratings, then splurged 
just before they were transferred 
home. What’s more, Veterans Affairs 
wont give the collectors their cur 
rent addresses 


About eating vegetables: It may 
after all, be a sign of great intelli 
gence. A team of U.S. researchers 
discovered that women who had 
gone to college placed more empha 
sis on vegetables in their families’ 
diets than women who hadn't 


About our dual culture: The English 
version of rules for dress for visitors 
to the House of Commons public 
galleries says “women in shorts will 
not be admitted.” The French vei 
sion, on the opposite page, says 
‘dames en short” may enter, but are 
requested to sit near the back 


About the water supply: With or 
without fluorine, drinking water may 
have an elfect on your heart. Recent 
studies in England, Wales, Japan 
and the U_ S. have all indicated some 
connection between the hardness of 
water and the mortality rate from 
cardiovascular disease: the softer the 
water. the higher the rate 


About mosquitoes’ marksmanship: 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has uncovered their secret they 
zero in on your breath. Researchers 
put 300 mosquitoes in a room with 
a man in a diving suit. When his 
breath was piped into another room, 
they ignored him. When it was re- 
leased in the same one, they came 
after him 


About women in_ politics: How's 
Canada doing? Not very well, com 
pared with most other countries. We 
have four woman MPs and_ six 
woman senators-—10 out of 365 par 
liamentarians. Some comparable fig- 
ures: Sweden, 28 out of 231; Ger 
many, 49 of 519; Holland, 13 of 150 
But we're still ahead of the U.S.A 
where it’s 1S women out of 435 
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HOPE COMES INTO fT 


Fulton’s plan: improve 
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in med } and minimum-security nstitutions can 
now chat with their families in a living-room atmos 
phe ind in summer months they're even allowed to 
PICNic together on prison lawns 
One of tne main drawbacks of the old system was 
that tes had trouble holding jobs after release 
( se the worked only a four-hour day whilk 
nder sentence. An eight-hour working day has now 
eer ntroduced with minimum-security convicts 
being moved to camps outside prison establishments 
to help in non-commercial land drainage and lumber 
nz Operations 
As the life of the average Canadian convict in 
federal custody becomes more bearabk that of his 
also being significantly improved. CG:uards 
are now officially called “correctional officers” (a term 
not always used, even by today’s happier inmates} 
n remains in mMaximum-securit nstt ind instead of drab khaki uniforms they'll soon bi: 
n here life has beer bstantial wearing dark blue blazers and grey flannels. Pa 
others have been transferred to insti scales have been ra and promotion channels have 
{ » secu (wal t no tower beer lened 
{ fre lom of mo\ I on the n No matte how comfortable life in prison may be 
C ty (no walls. unarmed guard come, most convicts naturally long for only one thing 
t n the prisoner and the outsid © get out. It is here that Fulton has brought about 
lassificatior not the nature of U the nost revolutionary changes. By creating the 
protessiona Nalys Ot S pel National Parole Board to take the place of the old 
‘ ip * of using violence | cket-of-leave act. he has more than doubled the 
issil nN ' secul ! number of prisoners being released before their sen 
likely to resist the tempt tens expire. Of the twenty-five hundred inmates 
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changing fast ndet old nagistrate from Welland, Ontario, who ts the boar 
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SEAR iKNOW 1 I . tation 
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Kingston Pen convic for eXampike methods allow convicts to spend the weeks before 
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wccompanied on narmed i themselves with how things work in the stream 
othe Anott p of in f ordinary lit 
H nstitution on Vancouver This kind of treatment. which would have been 
! tro ceremor *hed at | Canadian prison authorities a few vear 
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A visitor’s view of a smoke-choked, crowded land, 
and its newfangled railway, which works 


Anti-smoking programs? collage rae 
Not here. Here, the 
State pushes tobacco 
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New boom in the theatre: way, way off 
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Broadway 











THE CASE AGAINST Romper Room: a mother wins 


MOVIES: Clyde Gilmour 


Another dandy adventure 
from High Noon’s maker 
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PFHE LAST SUNSET: A good big 
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THE RIGHT APPROACH: A 
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The Angry Silence 

Gone With the Wind 

Mein Kampf 

Phe Pleasure of His Company 

4 Raisin in the Sun 

Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning 

Very Important Person 
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Another fine Canadian tradition is’ serving 
Canadian Schenley O.F.C. The name O.F.C. 
stands for Original Fine Canadian. Original, 

ce it was the first 8-year-old Canadian 


carry a numbered, dated and signed 
itating its true age. Fine, because it is 
vu. eight years in small oak casks for that 
bouquet and excellence of flavour that only age 
can bring. Canadian, because it is made for 
Canadians and by Canadians—a whisky of truly 
outstanding quality. 


MERIT, AGED 12 YEARS 





CANADIAN WHISKY 
Ties 0a @ degporl, filly aged « wtuahy a prrad whaovemen! 
of Canada ¢ most dastenguidhed nuadlor adialillerd 


Conadon SCNeM ey Zz 


VALLETFIELD PQ. CANADA 


RESERVE, AGED 6 YEARS 


® GOLDEN 


The fine Canadian tradition of service is rep- 
resented in this painting of Old Fort Henry 
mn duty at the Citadel 
‘S60, a fort 


Kingston, Ontario. 


These are sentries 
of Upper Canada 
still 
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which dominates 
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“Distillers of Certified Aged Whiskies’”’ 


WEDDING, AGEO 5 


YEARS 





Ask for ‘Coke’ or ‘Coca-Cola’ —both trade-marks mean the product of Coca-Cola Ltd.—the world’s best-loved sparkling drink. 
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Enjoy that REFRESHING NEW FEELIN 


you get from Coke! Try a ‘Float with Coke” at home 


or at your favourite fountain. Savour that special zing, 


that lively lift, Coca-Cola gives you! 





